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BURGOING’S LETTERS ON SWEDEN. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, January 1818, 


SWEDEN BORGIANS——SUPERSTITION OF GUSTAVUS III.—EXTRAORDINARE APPARITION.~—RE- 
MARKABLE FOREWARNING OF THE DEATH OF THE HEREDITARY PRINCE OF BADEN. 


The following is one of a series of Letters on Sweden 
written by Baron de Bourgoing, whose Travels in 
Spain are weil known, and who was some years 
since French ambassador to the court of Dresden. 
As political considerations forbade the publication 
of them in their primitive form during the dominion 
of Napoleon, the author employed M. von Gochaus- 
sen of Gotha to give them, by translation and a few 
alterations, the disguise of a German original. Bour- 
going’s manuscript was secured by the French gov- 
ernment, together with all his other papers, after his 
death at Carlsbad in 1811, and has not yet been re- 
covered by his family. The subjoined letter, con- 
taining much curious information, is consequently 
selected from some fragments of the translation 
which are left in the hands of M. de Gochhaussen. 


To my Friend Sch.... 
Stockholm, 1303, 

HOEV ER supposes that Sweden- 

borg has many adherents in his na- 
tivecountry would probably be egregious- 
ly mistaken. ‘They are either very rare 
here, orconceal themselves under the most 
impenetrable veil. [nseveraltowns where 
I have resided, I have become acquainted 
with scholars, naturalists and philoso- 
phers, (in the better sense of the term,). 
‘Whose sentiments respecting Sweden- 
borgianism invariably coincided with 
yours and mine. ‘They could scarcely 


name a dozen persons who were known 
for certain to belong to that sect. Of 
this number three or four live at Stock- 
holm. 

Of one of these last I made enquiry 
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on the subject myself, but he evaded all 
explanation and merely observed, that 
Swedenborg, with whom he was inti- 
mately acquainted, was a very learned 
and excellent man, but had many extra- 
ordinary notions, which, however, were 
very excusable as they injured nobody. 
In his youth, he said, he had often heard 
Swedenborg deliver lectures on subjects 
of natural philosophy and natural history. 
« On such occasions,” continued he, “it 
frequently happened that S. suddenly 
stepped, rose with a smile and look of 
pleasure, made a low obeisance to be- 
ings wisible to himself alone.—* They 
are sjjirits,” he would then say, ‘ who 
visit as they pass—I cannot help 
shewiog them how highly I apprectate 
their attenslon—now they are gone again 
and Ieanfproceed.’ Accordingly,” con- 


‘cluded my informant, “ he would then 


very coolly resume the thread of his dis- 
course,”—Another and a very decided 
Swedenborgian was named to me, but 
he was almost as invisible as the spirits 
with whom he communed. I met with 
him accidentally from home. He was 
grave but by no means shy, and spoke 
with modest reserve on several serious 
subjects. He seemed to me to bea very 


worthy virtuous man ; but I oer 
et 


without manifest imdecorum, | 
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while in his.company to the object of 
my curiosity. 

Though I have not yet met with any 
professed Swedenborgians in Sweden, I 
have nevertheless discovered that out of 
Sweden this sect has very zealous ad- 
herents ; that they are to be found in 


Superstition. 
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with the powers of the spiritual world : 
and it is certain that he frequently con- 
sulted a prophetess, named Arfwedson, 
who was living till some time after my 
arrival at Stockholm. 

It is not less certain that this same 
woman warned him, previously to his 


Paris and some other cities of France, in journey to Italy, before the year 1782— 


Switzerland, and particularly in England. 
I have evenseen some letters from them, 
in which they very anxiously enquire 
whether the sacred flame is wholly ex- 
tinct in its native home—whether the 
doctrine of the new kingdom yet has 
power—whether there are yet hopes of 
the re-establishment of the exegeiic so- 
ciety, and other things of the same lu- 
minous nature to the uninitiated like 
myself. These letters contained this 
farther singularity ; besides the ordinary 
date they had another, probably peculiar 
to this sect. Thus, one of the year 
1802, was likewise dated, In the year 
45 since the Last Judgment. Who 
would have supposed that this event 
happened in 1757 ! 

From the circumstance that in 1790, 
one August Nordensciold (for the rest, 
# man of polished manners, and who 
filled with great credit the post of Swe- 
dish agent at Hamburg). dedicated to 


consequently not post factwm—to be- 
ware of ved clothes ; and that the first 
person he afterwards met with m clothes 
of that colour, was the very Count Rib- 
bing, who twenty years later belonged 
to the number of his assassins, but who 
at that time was in great favour at court, 
on account of the intimacy which subsis- 
ted between his mother and the mother 
of the monarch. 

To take off something of the wonder- 
ful from this circumstance it is necessary 
to add, that the king went up to the 
count, to whom he communicated the 
piece of advice which he had just re- 
ceived, and pretended to laugh at it: 
but still his aversion to this favourite dat- 
ed from that moment, and may partly 
serve to explain how Ribbing became 
one of the bitterest enemies of Gustavus. 

The king’s fears of meeting with red 
clothes were manifested on several sub- 
sequent occasions. During his residence 


Gustavus ITI. a work on the Church of at Rome, he went to pay a visit at the 


the New Jerusalem, some have pretend- 
ed to infer that the King himself favour- 
ed ‘Swedenborgianism. Nordensciold 
very seriously assures his majesty in this 
book, that if he protects this church, his 
name will live like it to the refnotest 
ages. Gustavus however, in agcepting 
the dedication of this book, didfo more 
than afford an additional proof of the 
tolerance of his mind, which led him to 
treat the doctrines of Swedeaborg, like 
all others, with indulgence : -his person- 
al creed, neither sufficiently firm nor de- 
cisive, was a problem even to those with 
whom he was most familiar. The king 
would never suffer the christian religion 
to be scoffed at. He seemed to number 
it among those things which ought rath- 
er to be respected than minutely criticiz- 
ed and investigated. 
He was nevertheless a friend of the 
- wonderful, and even addicted to super- 
stition. He believed not only in a fu- 
ture state, but also in the probability of 
holding intercourse in the present life 


Vatican, where he was received by two 
cardinals, At the sight of them he start- 
ed back, recollecting that he had forgot- 
ten the protecting talisman which he 
was accustomed to wear at his breast in 
a little satin bag. Without venturing 
to advance another step, he dispatched 
Count Taube, one of his most confiden- 
tial attendants for the tutelary amulet 
which he hung round his neck, and then 
proceeded with coldness and courage, 
On his return to his hotel he had to en- 
counter a new alarm, being informed 
that a stranger in a red coat was waiting 
for him, The king however soon re- 
covered his composure, when he recog- 
nized in the dreaded traveller Count 
Axel Ferson, who being just then mak- 
ing the tour of Italy, had come to Rome 
to pay his respects to his sovereign. 

The preceding facts relative to Gus- 
tavus III. may perhaps have drawn 
from you many a smile at the weakness 
of the human mind ; but I have some- 
thing still more extraordinary in reserve, 
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—There lived at Stockholm a Finlander 
named Biornramm, who was employed 
in translating the ordinances written in 
Swedish, into his native language. He 
was a simple, modest man, who had no- 
thing of the charlatan about him. With- 
out the slightest knowledge of chemistry 
or natural philosophy, he possessed one 
of the most singufar talents that can be 
conceived—that of opening doors, how- 
ever securely locked, without keys or 
any other instrument than a sharp-point- 
ed piece of wood. This he put into 
the key-hole, made the sign of the cross 
upon it, pronounced a few words and 
the door immediately flew open. Per- 
sons of the highest credibility, and con- 
sequently the very reverse of credulous, 
have assured me that they have witnes- 
sed this with their own eyes ; and that 
the massive doors of churches were 
thrown forcibly back as soon as he had 
applied his charm. These witnesses 
merely remarked that Biornramm held 
in his hand a brown polished stone, 
with the composition of which they were 
unacquainted. 

The king had heard much of this ex- 
traordinary man, who, very different 
from the obtrusive quack, sought to avoid 
celebrity as much as possible, led an ex- 
emplary life in peaceful retirement, and, 
like another Porteus, could scarcely be 
induced without force to exhibit proofs 
of his talent. 
come acquainted with him, and apprized 
him of his intention to satisfy himself re- 
specting the reality of the wonderful 
property ascribed to him. The king, 
at the same time intimated that, to guard 
against deception, he should not inform 
him either of the day or hour fixed for 
the experiment. He nevertheless signi- 
fied that an old ruinous church, near the 
palace of Gripsholm, where the court 
then resided, should be the scene of op- 
erations—a piece of intelligence which 
it would have been wiser to withhold ; 
but I repeat the story a3_I have heard it. 
From this moment, as may naturally be 
supposed, the church was strictly guard- 
ed to prevent all access, 
had for some time previous ceased to be 





Gustavus wished to be-. 


Divine service the consequence, 
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himself in haste, being closely watehed 
all the time by the royal messenger, who 
returned to the carriage with him, and 
away they drove... 7 

Early in the morning they reached 
Gripsholm, king, five of his most 
confidential friends and Bidrnramm pro- 
ceeded to the church. ‘The latter told 
them that he would cause a figure to ap- 
pear, which should be seea by them suc- 
cessively : and. that this figure would 
show itself to them all with the same 
features, but in a different attitude to 
each. _ He was not provided either with 
any instrument (at least not that could 
be perceived) nor with any chemical in- 
gredient. After pronouncing some un- 
intelligible words, he took one of the 
party after the other by the hand, andled 
them to acorner of the church, where 
they beheld a human figure, standing up- 
right, motionless, but with the eyes open 
and all the appearance of life. It seem- 
ed to bea youth of fifteen or sixteen, 
and was covered with a white loose gar- 
ment, nearly resembling the surplice of 
an ecclesiastic. One of the spectators 
saw only that part of the figure from the 
arms upward ; another only the lower 
half: from the others different portions 
were concealed, as if alternately enve- 
loped in a kind of vapour : but all six, 
upon comparing theirobservations, agreed 
in having seen a youth standing upright 
and dressed in white. Biornramm 
could nothave produced each of these 
successive thanges by means of a new 
process, for as soon as one of the spec- 
tators ‘had considered the apparition at 
his leisure—(for which purpose each 
was allowed from six to eight minutes— 
time enough to guard against all delu- 
sion of the senses) B. led him back by 
the hand to his place and returned with 
another to the corner. 

The youthful figure was surrounded 
by a luminous circle, and Biornramm 
had emphatically desired the panty not 
to approach too near, but above all not 
to touch it, declaring his firm convictioa 
that a violent electrical shock would be 
His earnestness made 


a due impression, and each complied 


held in it. In the middle of the night with these directions. At length they 


one of the courtiers suddenly appeared 
peg ae door, He was 
oblig 


departed ; the spectators astonished at 
what they had seen, questioned one 


t@ rise from his ‘bed, to. dress another on the Qui beno? of such a 
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miracle, the fact of which they could not 
‘deny, and still less account for. 

Shake your head as you please, my 
dear, cautious, incredulous friend—and 
to increase your surprise, J shall add that 
all these particulars were related to me 
in a very small select circle, and that too 
by one of the six eye-witnesses who is 
far from being either a gossip or an en- 
thusiast. 

The same Bidérnramm, as I was assur- 


ed by persons of equal credibility, pos- 


Vision of Charles XI. respecting the deposition of Gustavus IV. [voa. 3 


them : and merely to doubt them with 
the incredulous philosopher is but a sor- 
ry shift. The eye-witness to whom I 


just now alluded, while beholding these 


singular sights, asked himself :—Sogno 


me 


o son desto ? I put the same question to - 


myself while listening to him, and you 
will probably repeat it when you are 
reading this, 

It seems as if the pretended existence 
of miracles and the belief in them had 
been of long standing in Sweden. ‘The 


sessed other extraordinary properties of first and a very striking instance is the 
this kind, for which he himself could not vision of Charles XI. which is said to 
account, merely observing, that “ they have apprised him of the melancholy 





were given to him by God and were not 
for the vain, dogmatic, self-sufficient phi- 
losopher, who wishes to know the bot- 
tom of every thing.” For the rest he 
was far from boasting of these, wonder- 
ful talents, which he exercised very re- 
luctantly, often declining solicitations to 
that effect, with the remark that “ it is 
wrong to tempt the Almighty.” Some- 
times, however, he complied, and what 
sights were then seen the following ac- 
count of an eye-witness will evince. 

In the middle of a dark room he pla- 
ced a wooden table, which had no metal 
about it, afd upon which were set three 
candlesticks of ivory or porcelain, He 
then pronounced some words, on which 
brilliant lights of different colours issued 
from the chinks of the doors and win- 
dows ; and after dancing round the 
spectators, settled upon the candlesticks, 
and diffused in the room as strong a light 
as if it had been illuminated by a great 
number of candles. 

At another time he took a flint and 
steel, and struck one against the other 
in thesame manner as we do to produce 
fire ; but instead of the latter there ap- 
peared a luminous figure, which wes at 
first visible in one corner of the room, 
and at another stroke changed its place 
in the twinkling of an eye and was seen 
in another corner, at a third appeared on 
the ceiling, &c. 

I looked stedfastly at the narrators of 
these wonderful stories to discover whe- 
therthey might not perhaps be deranged, 


fate of his sixth successor. Whether de- 
ception or not—so much is certain, that 
it long preceded the announced event. 
I have read the report written in the 
Swedish language, and drawn up under 
that monarch, who was not considered 
as a visionary, respecting the wonderful 
spctatacle which he is said to have wit- 
nessed. This document, unique in its 
kind, long unknown except to very few 
persons, has excited general sensation 
since the commencement of the present 
reign. The young king, disposed to 
gloomy ideas, and believing that he was 
born under an unlucky planet, has fan- 
cied that he discovered in this vision a 
prophecy which he is destined to fulfil,* 
and I know several here who share his 
uneasiness on that subject. ‘T's cir- 
cumtsanee served only to. heighten my 
curiosity. I have therefore procured a 
copy of the report which I regard as 
belonging to the history of superstition, 
and inclose it for you, that you may in- 
troduce it into your Arches of human 
Follies + 

I cannot forbear adverting to another 
vision of infinitely more modern date. 
It occurred during my residence in Swe- 
den, and is much more authentie than 





* The reader will cansider this passage as the more 
remarkable when he recollects that it was written six 
years before the deposition of Gustavus IV. to whom 
it relates.—Editor. 

+ As this vision has since become more generally 
known by means of the public prints, it may without 
impropriety be omitted. It is likewise known that 
the authenticity of the documents has been recently 


= attempting to impose upon My Cre- impugned in Sweden itself, and as it appears, on 
dulity 3 but I know for certain that they pretty strong grounds.—Note by M. von Gochhaussene 


were neither the one nor. the other. 
The disbelief of these facts is attended 


Mr. James in his Travels in Germany, Sweden, G't., 


published last year, has given a translation of this cu- 
rious 


with difficulties as great as the belief in ime 


document evidently froma French version of 
same.— Editor. = 
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the preceding: at least, as\far as I have 


Forewarning of the Death of the Prince of Baden. 


in his uniform; blue and“red'? Well 


been able to learn, the facts connected just now as I cast my eye on youder 


with it are incontestable. 

You know that the hereditary prince 
of Baden and his consort, together with 
their eldest son and one of the princesses, 
after paying a visit to the Empress of 
Russia, passed some time with their roy- 
al daughter and son-in-law, at Stock- 
holm, where they were treated with the 
tenderest affection. Gladly would their 
Majesties have detained them for a lon- 
ger period, but the season advanced and 
they were desirous of reaching their own 
dominions before the winter. They 
nevertheless yielded to the solicitations 
of their children to spend another fort- 
night with them at Gripsholm,* and ac- 
cordingly went thither ia the beginning 
of December 1801. 

These fourteen days were a continued 
series of festivities ; and it seemed as if 
both the illustrious families were desir- 
ous of thus stifling the pain of their ap- 
proaching separation. One evening—it 
was the last but one before the intended 
departure of the travellers—they were 
still seated at dinner, which had been 
unusually prolonged, amidst the effusions 
of gaiety aud the most unreserved fami- 
liarity—cireumstances which I purpose- 
ly mention, to prove that there was noth- 
ing likely to exeite gloomy presentiments 
-—This evening Count F*****, a man 
possessing a remarkable flow of*spirits, 
was conversing with the amiable Count- 
ess G. who happened to be placed next 
to him. Nearly opposite to them sat the 
hereditary prince of Baden with a look 
of the utmost cheerfulness. Count F** 
*** abruptly stopped in his discourse 
and turned pale. ‘“ What is the matter 
with you #” said the Countess, who ob- 
served him change colour. “ Nothing 
—nothing at all!” replied the Count 
evasively.—‘* For God’s sake, speak ! 
your sudden change of colour, your ab- 
rupt stopping—all this is not natural !” 
— Yielding at length to the importuni- 
ties of his fair neighbour, the Count 
spoke as follows :—** You see here be- 
fore us the hereditary prince of Baden, 





* Let me remark by the way, that Gripsholm 
though an ancient building, is by no means, as Acerbi 
says, “ without doors or windows,” As the court now 
divides its time between Stockholm, Drottningholin 
and Hega, Gripsholin is very rarely visited by it, 


door, I saw the prinee enter at that same 
door in his other uniform, green with 
yellow. He looked pale and languid, 
dropped down and disappeared. It was 
no illusion, Engaged as I was with 
you, I certainly was not thinking of the 
prince at the moment. I pay no more 
regard to presentiments than yourself, 
but I durst wager that we shall soon lose 
his Highness,”--'The Countess wasshock- 
ed : it was but too evident that the Count 
was notin jest. Both of them, while 
they remained at table were almost whol- 
ly silent, and on rising, mutually promis- 
ed not to mention the circumstance for 
the present, to any person whatever, 

Unfortunately they were bound but 
for too short a period by this promise, 
Two days afterwards the hereditary 
prince set out from Gripsholm for Arbo- 
ga. He was driven by the most expe- 
rienced of the king’s coachmen. By the 
way the horses slipped upon some ive 
and fell ; the coachman lashed them with 
his whip to make them rise ; the ani- 
mals threw themselves on their sides and 
the coach was overturned into the ditch. 
In consequence of this accident the 
prince was seized with apoplexy, of 
which he had previously manifested no 
symptoms, unless corpulence and a rud- 
dy complexion might be considered as 
such, 

As soon as intelligence of this event 
reached Gripsholm, the king and queen 
prepared to set out for Arboga. Count 
J ¥****, conceiving that he was no longer 
bound by his agreement with the Count- 
ess G. went to his majesty and said ; 
‘* Spare yourself, sire, the pain and an- 
guish of this journey, the prince’s last 
hour is come.” He then related to the 
king what he had seen two days before. 
Their majesties nevertheless adhered to 
their resolution ; they flew to Arboga, 
but arrived too late—the prince had al- 
réady expired. 

Judge as you please, my dear friend, 
of the extraordinary in this accident— 
but there is po denying it. I have used 
all possible means to come at the truth 
even of the minutest circumstance. Nei- 
ther must Sweden, notwithstanding all 
this, be regarded as exclusively the coun- 
try of apparitions and visionaries. Sims 
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ilar cases are occurring every where, 
though they may perhaps make less noise. 
And what inference can be drawn from 
five or six such stories in the space of a 
century 2 Where isa country with a 
Pp setitic of three millions, but contains 

couple of hundred persons who imag- 


Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic Turkey. 
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ine that they see spectres, and where 
you might not collect a dozen inexplica- 
ble histories of this kind ? Go—I will 
not say to Italy—but only to Miinich or 
Cassel, and 1 am certain you would 
then be less precipitate in forming an ex- 
clusively unfavourable opinion of Sweden. 








From the Literary Gazette, December 1817. 


MEMOIRS RELATING TO TURKEY ; 


EDITED FROM MANUSCRIPT JOURNALS, 


WORK wmore full of various and 
interesting information has not been 
offered to the perusal of the scholar, and 
man of letters in our remembrance. 
It is not easy to express the pleasure 
we have already received from it. The 
constant association with our earliest and 
purest ideas ; the re-opening of cham- 
bers in the mind which have long been 
shut, but yet contain some of the trea- 
sures of antiquity, as if hidden there till 
a spell brought them again to light and 
use ; the revival of all we have read and 
imagined of illustrious Greece, the cra- 
die of the divine Arts and of diviner lib- 
erty ; the contrast with her modern con- 
dition and modern times ; the contem- 
plation of her architectural glories crum- 
bling into dust, of her matchiess statues 
mutilated and defaced, of her heroic 
fields darkly to be explored in unknown 
lands, of her cities traced in ruined heaps, 


of her multitudes lost in desolateness, of 


her free spirit sunk in slavery, and of 
her moral grandeur declined into barba- 
rism, is almost too overwhelming to our 
faculties, and we rather quail under a 
stupefying admiration of the whole, than 
feel competent to examine and appreciate 
the several parts— 

Of Mr. Waipole’s ability to execute 
this work, his profound erudition, his 
personal acquaintance with Greece, his 
family rank and consideration (affording 
access to the best sources of intelligence,) 
and his preceding publications give am- 
ple testimony. No man could be nam- 
ed more eligible to do justice to the 
task, What that task is the preface in- 
forms us. 

‘“* The information derived from those 
who visit various provinces of the Tur- 
kish empire is of a very different nature 
from that which is collected in travelling 
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BY ROBERT WALPOLE, M. A. 


through parts of civilized Europe. In 
the former case, we not only become ac- 
quainted with a people whose habits, in- 
stitutions, religion, policy, and usages, 
are entirely opposite to those which we 
find in Christian Europe ; but from re- 
searches connected with the geography 
and natural history of these countries, 
we are able to explain many passages of 
the sacred writers, as well as of other an- 
cient authors; the customs also and 
modes of life which still prevail in Syria 
and Kgypt afford occasionally excellent 
illustrations of the Holy Scriptures ; and 
coins, vases, inscriptions, throw light on 
the state of the arts among the Greeks, 
on different parts of their history, and 
on the palwography and dialects of their 
language, 

* But no person is qualified to pay 
equal attention to the various subjects 
which present themselves to his notice, 
in a journey through European and Asi- 
atic Turkey ; and any acquaintance with 
the geography, natural history, statistics, 
and antiquities of these countries is of- 
ten obiained with great difficulty, even 
by those who are best prepared to direct 
their attention to such pursuits, 

“ A selection, therefore, from the 
journals of different travellers, may be 
the means of bringing together in a 
single volume a greater variety of infor- 
mation than we can expect to find in the 
work of any individual. 

“ Although, the publications of our 
Countrymen, as well as of others who 
have recently visited the Levant, have 
added so many valuable materials to 
those which we before possessed, relat- 
ing to different parts of the Turkish em- 
pire, yet the field of enquiry is so wide, 
that much remains still to engage the 
notice and attention of future travellers. 








vor. 3.] The Modern Arcadian—Total Massacre of the Mamelukes. 87. 


Our knowledge of these countries is nec- 
essarily acquired by slow degrees ; va- 
rious cifcumstances occasionally inter- 
rupt the researches of those who explore 
them ; some provinces in consequence 
of the want of an able and efficient sys- 
tem of government are exposed to the 
incursions of robbers and wandering 
tribes ;_ through these the traveller is 
obliged to pass in haste ; at other times, 
sickness, arising from the heat of the cli- 
mate or the season of the year, impedes 
his progress. The want of ready com- 
munication with the inhabitants, togeth- 
er with the ignorance and jealousy so 
frequently displayed by them, are obsta- 
cles to his acquiring the information 
which he seeks, ‘To these we must add 
the dangers he incurs in exploring the 
more uncivilized districts of the empire.” 

“The observations of those whose 
papers are now published for the first 
time, are communicated either in the 
form of journals and letters, or detached 
Essays. ‘There are advantages attend - 
ing each of these separate modes ; in the 
former, the remarks of the traveller are 
given as they presented themselves to his 
mind on the spot, without any unneces- 
sary amplification or expansion ; and in 
adopting the latter method, the writer 
by subsequent reading and enquiry is 
able to bestow more attention on the 
subject, than is consistent with the form 
of a mere narrative or journal.” 

The editor proceeds, in this preface, 
to acknowledge his obligations to the 
individuals to whom he is indebted for 
the original and valuable communica- 
tions which appear in his volume. The 
Editor himself fills up all the chasms 
in these miscellaneous papers, comment- 
ing and throwing light upon the whole, 
connecting and illustrating them by ori- 
ginal observation, and, in fine, complet- 
ing a work uniquely various and com- 
preliensive. 

There is a preliminary discourse on 
the causes of the weakness and decline 
of the ‘Turkish monarchy, which enters 
into too many topics to admit of our 
following it, though it is at once concise 
and replete with information. We shall 
take the liberty, however, of extracting 
two passages from it, which are episod- 
ical and curious, The first relates to 
aacient Arcadia—the region of pastoral 


beauty, and all that youthful poets fancy 
when they love. New marshes now 
spread over it toa greater extent from 
year to year, and leprous affections have 
usurped the bloom of the Arcadian 
shepherd. 

« A face furrowed with care, a body 
lean with hard labour, and scanty diet, 
represent the portrait of a modern Arca- 
dian. The residence of a number of 
hungry Turks, the vermin of the Pasha’s 
Court, continually oppresses this hapless 
people ; and they seem to exist only to 
furnish feod to their lazy masters, 
Among, the most powerful engines are 
the Codja Bashees, the treasurers of the 
district, or rather the collectors of the 
taxes, and the Bishops, whose places are 
all bought.” 

One other extract is a 

“Note respecting the massacre of the 
Mamelukes by the ‘Turks in 1811 5 ex- 
tracted from a letter written by a gen- 
tleman in Cairo to the Hon. Frederic 
North on the very day on which the 
event happened :— 

“ Nothing can be imagined more 
dreadful than the scene of murder. The 
Mamelukes had left the Divan, and 
were arrived at one of the narrow passa- 
ges in their way to the gate of the cita- 
del, when a fire from 2000 Albanians 
was poured in upon them, from the tops 
of the wall, and in all directions. Un- 
prepared for any thing of the sort, and 
embarrassed by the want of room, they 
were capable of scarcely any resistance ; 
a few almost harmless blows were all 
they attempted, and those who were not 
killed by the fire, were dragged from 
their horses, stripped naked; with a 
handkerchief bound round their heads, 
and another round their waists, they 
were led before the Pasha and his sons, 
and by thein ordered to immediate exe- 
cution. Even there the suffering was 
aggravated, and instead of beiag instant- 
ly beheaded, many were not at first 
wounded mortally ; they were shot in 
different parts of their bodies, with pis- 
tols, or stuck with daggers ; many strug- 
gled to break loose from those who held 
them ; some succeeded, and were killed 
in corners of the citadel, or on the top 
of the Pasha’s harem. Others, quite 
boys of twelve or fourteen years, cried 
eagerly for mercy, protesting with very 
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obvious truth, that they were innocent 
of any conspiracy, and offering them- 
selves as slaves to the Pasha: all these, 
and in short, every one however young 
and ‘incapable of. guilt, or however old 
and tried in his fidelity, the most elevat- 
ed and the most obscure, were hurried 
before the Pasha, who sternly refused 
them mercy, one by one, impatient until 
he was assured the destruction was com- 
plete. Here, then, is an end of the 
Mamelnkes, and this is the Pasha who 
Piques himself on hisclemency. J know 


nothing in the whole of this miserable 
scene more distressing than the situation 
of the wives of the Beys ; for to distin- 
guish in every particular, this tumult 


from all others, even the harems have | 
not been respected ; and these unfortu- . 


nate women driven from their apartments 
which they thought a kind of sanctuary, 
and stripped of nearly all their clothes, 
deprived of every refuge, are all wan- 
dering, without, a protector, without a 
home, and even without bread.” 


To be continued. 








From the Monthly Magazine, Dec. 1817, 
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Dov’ ape susurrando 
Nei mattutini albori 
Vola suggendo i rugiadosi umori.—Guarini. 
Where the bee at early dawn 
Murmuring sips the dews of morn, 
LE CENTO NOVELLE ANTICHE—continued. 


Novetia 46. 
% How a physician of Toulouse took to wife a 
niece of the archbishup. 


” PHYSICIAN of Toulouse took 
to wife a gentlewoman of the 

town, who was niece to the archbishop. 
In two months after the marriage she 
brought forth a female child: the phy- 
sician shewed no symptoms of displea- 
sure on the occasion ; on the contrary, 
he comforted the lady, and demonstrat- 
ed, by physical reasonings, that the 
thing might very well be.* By these 
fair appearances he so tranquillized the 
lady, that she made no-secret of the 
birth; and great attention did he pay her. 
“ When she was recovered, he took 
her aside, and said, ‘ Madam, I have 
paid you every attention in my power : 
I now entreat you, out of regard for me, 
to return to your father’s house, and I 
will take all possible care of your child.’ 
The matter made such a stir, that at last 
it came to the ears of the archbishop that 
the physician had sent his niece away : 
he accordingly sent for. him, and, as be- 
ing a great man, addressed him roughly, 
in haughty and menacing language. ‘The 
physician let him talk, and then replied 
as follows: “ Sir, I took your niece to 
wife, thinking that my fortune was suffi- 
cient to support and provide for a fami- 
fy. My intention was to have one child 


* Mostrava ragioni secundo Fisica, che ben poteva 
esser sua di ragione, 





a year, and no more ; but the lady has 
begun to bring them forth at two months. 
Now really, if things are to go on at this 
rate, my property is not such as would 
enable me to maintain them; and it 
would by no means be to your credit 


that your relatives should come to pov- — 


erty. Letme, therefore, beg the favour 
of you to bestow her on somebody that 
is richer than I am,—in order that I 
may not bring disgrace upon the family.” 


Novetia 49. 


“ Of a bell that was put up in King John’s 
time. 


“Inthe days of John king of Atri,* 
there was a bell put up, which any one 
that had received an injury went and 
rang, and the king assembled the wise 
men, appointed for the purpose, that jus- 
tice might be done. It happened that, 
after the bell had been up a long time, 
the rope was worn out, and a piece of 
wild vine was tied to it to lengthen t. 
Now there was a knight of Atri who 
had a noble charger, which had become 
unserviceable through age, so that, to 
avoid the expence of feeding him, he 
turned him loose upon the town : the 
horse, driven by hunger raised his mouth 
to the vine to munch it, and pulling it, 
the bell rang. ‘The judges assembled to 
consider the petition of the horse, which 
appeared to demand justice. ‘They de- 
creed, that the knight whom he had serv- 
ed in his youth should feed him in his 
old age,—a sentence which the king con- 
firmed under a heavy penalty.” © * 





* An ancient city of Abruzzo, 


' 
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Novetza 69. . 
“* How Hercules went to the forest. t 
“ Hercules was the strongest of men, 


and had a wife that gave him much 
trouble : he set off one day, ona sud- 
den,} and went to a great forest—where 
he found bears, and lions, and abundance 
of pernicious beasts, all of which he tore 
and destroyed by his great strength ; nor 
could any beast be found so fierce as to 
be able to defend itself against him. In 
this forest he staid a long time, and then 
returned home, with nis clothes all torn,|| 
and with lions’ skins on his back. His 
wife went to meet him in high spirits, 
and saluted him with, “ Welcome, my 
lord ; what news ?” Hercules replied, 
‘I have come from the forest, where I 
have found no beast so untractable as 
thee, for | have beaten and got the better 
of them all; but thou hast gotten the 
better of me. Thou art therefore the 
strongest thing that ever I met with, 
since thou hast conquered him that has 
conquered every thing besides.”* 
Novetta 71. 
** How Cato complained of Fortuae. 

** Cato the philosopher, a very great 
man of Rome, being in prison, and in 
poverty, was talking with Fortune, and 
complaining greatly, and said, ‘ Why 
hast thou taken so much from me ?’ 
Then he answered for Fortune to him- 
self, and said thus, ‘ My son, how deli- 
cately have I brought thee up, and giv- 
en thee whatever thou didst ask of me ! 
I have given thee the highest dignity of 
Rome : I have rendered thee master of 
many delights—of grand palaces, much 
gold, fine horses and furniture. Now 
tell me, my son, why dost thou fret ?— 
because I am leaving thee?’ And Cato 
replied, ‘ Yes—lI fret on that account.’ 
And Fortune said, ‘ My son, thou art a 
wise man : now only consider how ma- 
ny little children I have to mainiain— 
wouldst thou have me to abandon them ? 
That would not be right. Ah! how 
many little children I have to bring up !t 
My son, I cannot stay any longer with 





+ Our author has confounded Hercules with Sam- 


son. 

+ Probably after some high words with his lady. 

{ So much mending was enough to put any lady 
out of humour. 

* Hercules is certainly the sourest of the two here, 

t Ahi! quanti piccoli figluoli ho a nutricare !— 
Poor Fortune scems quite distressed at the thought of 
her numerous family. 
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thee: do not fret, since Ihave taken 
nothing from thee, for thou knowest that 
what thou hast lost was not thine. For 
that which may be lost cannot be called 
our own ; and that which is not our own 
doth not belong to us.’ ”t 


Novetta 73. 

“A story ef a gentleman and his tenant. 

“ A gentleman had a tenant who rent- 
ed an estate of him : happening to 
into that part of the country when the 
figs were just come into season, he saw 
a fine ripe one at the top ofa tree, which 
he caused to be gathered for him. The 
tenant thought to himself—since heseems 
to like them so much, I will keep them 
for him ; and he was at the pains of 
fencing the tree round to preserve them. 
When they were ripe, he took his land- 
lord a basket-full, thinking thereby to 
get into his goed graces. But by this 
time the season was gone by, and they 
were become so abundant that they were 
given to the pigs, as it were. The gen- 
tleman, therefore, seeing these figs, 
thought himself affronted, and ordered 
his servants to bind the poor fellow, and 
to pelt them one by one in his face: 
whenever a fig came near his eye, the 
man cried out, the Lord be praised ! 
The servants, struck with the oddity of 
the thing, went and told their master, 
who asked why he thus exclaimed ?— 
The man replied : ‘ Because, your hon- 
our, I had a great notion of bringing 
peaches, and, if I had, I should haye 
been blinded by this time.’ Then the 
gentleman began to laugh, and ordered 
him to be set at liberty, and to put on 
his clothes again, and made him a pres- 
ent, on account of the good thing he 
had said.” 


Novetia 75. 
“ Of the great slaughter that King Richard* 


“ The good King Richard of England 
once went beyond sea, with barons, 
counts, and valiant knights, in a ship, 
without their horses, and arrived in the 
land of the sultan.t And, all a-foot as 
they were, he drew up his battle array, 
and made much slaughter of the Saras 


t This stoical syllogism in the mouth of Fortune 
has here the effect of a most bitter irony. 
* Richard I. Cceur de Lion. 





+ In the time of our author it was not only eonsid- 
ered beneath the diguity of a ey oh on 
foot, but it was not even su infoatry were 
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cens, that the nurses say to the children sed appeared, and said : ‘ Send and see, 
when they cry, See! King Richard is sir, if that was possible, for the cherry- 
a-coming, for they feared him worse than tree is famously fenced.’+ When Mes- 
death. _ It is said that the sultan, seeing sire Azzolino found it was so, he con- 
his troops fly, asked how many Chris- demned the accuser to pay a fine, be- 
tians they were who were making all cause he thought a fence was a better 
this slaughter: he was told that it was security than his protection ; and set 
only King Richard and his men, and the accused at liberty.” 

that they were all on foot. Then said ‘ To relate how he was feared would 
the sultan ; God forbid that such a noble be a long undertaking :{ many are they 
fellow as King Richard should march that know it. But I will just mention 
on foot—and sent him a noble charger. how, when the Emperor || and he were 
The messenger took it, and said, ‘ Sire, riding out one day at the bead of their 
the sultan sends you this charger that men, they fell into dispute about which 
you may not be on foot. The king of them had got the handsomest sword, 
was as cunning as he, and ordered one and laid a wager about it. The Empe- 
of his squires to mount the horse in order ror drew his from the sheath, and mar- 
to try him. The squire obeyed: but vellously was it decorated with gold and 
the animal proved restive, and, the squire preciows stones. Messire Azzolino said : 
being unable to hold him in, he set off ‘’Tis very handsome, but mine is more 
at full speed to the sultan’s pavilion, so, though it is not so fine,’ and drew 
The sultan expected he had got King it ; on which, sir hundred horsemen 
Richard,. but he was mistaken ; and so that were with him all drew theirs. 
a man ought always to distrust the cour- When the emperor saw this multitude of 
tesy of an enemy.” swords, he allowed that Messire Azzo- 

Noverta 83. lino’s was the best.” 





“ay, : , P Noveisa 87. 
ay pers te ‘i ‘idesadaaittinn taal Of a courtier whe began a story to which there 
was no end. 


“‘ Messire Azzolino da Romano once 
caused to be proclaimed in his territory, 
and elsewhere, that it was his intention 
to do a great piece of charity, and that to 
all the distressed poor, both men and 
women, who should repair on a certain 
day to his meadow,* he would give a 
new robe, and plenty to eat. ‘The news 
spread among them on all sides : when 
the day of assembly came, his seneschals 
went among them with robes and pro- 
visions, and made them all pull off their 
shoes, and strip to the skin, and then 
they clothed them afresh, and gave them 
to.eat. ‘They wanted to have their rags 
again, but this was not allowed, for he 
had them all thrown on.a heap, and set 
fire to, and he found afterwards in the 
ashes melted gold and silver more than 
sufficient to pay all the expence, and so 
he sent them about their business,” 

“In his time, a peasant Jaid a com- 

laint against one of his neighbours for 
ioe stolen his cherries. The accu- 


ae 
} See the note to Novella 30 in the last number. 
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“ A party of knights and others were 
at supper one evening at a great house 
in Florence, and there was at table a 
courtier who was a very great talker. 
After supper, this man began a story, 
and seemed as if he would never have 
done withit. A gentleman of the house, 
who had been attending to the compa- 
ny, and was probably rather hungry, 
addressed him by name, ‘ Whoever 
told you this story, did not tell you the 
whole of it.” * How can that be ?’ said 
he. ‘ Because, (replied the other,) he 
did not tell you the end.’ This con- 
founded him, and he held his tongue.” 


Nove tia 91. 
“ Of the Fox and the Mule. 

“ Asa fox was going through a wood, 
he met with amule. Having never seen 
one before, he was greatly frightened, 
and, running away, went to a wolf, and 
told him how he had found a most 
strange beast, the name of which he did 
not know. The wolf said, ‘ 1 should 
be glad to go and look at him ;’ so they 
goon got up to him. ‘The wolf thought 





+ li ciriegio e fine mente imprunato. 
t Sarebbe gran tela, 
{| Frederic II. before alluded te. 


you. 3.] 
him the test novelty he had ever 
seen. ‘The fox asked him his name. 


“Indeed, (replied the mule,) I do not 
recollect it just now, but, if you know 
how to read, ’tis written on my right 
foot behind. ‘ Lack-a-day, (said the 
fox,) [ am an ignoramus, or I should be 
very glad of the information.’ ‘ Oh, 
(said the wolf,) leave that to me, I un- 
derstand it very well.” The mule ac- 
cordingly shewed him the hoof of his 
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hind foot, where the nails looked like 
letters: says the wolf, * I cannot very 
well make it out.’ The mule replied : 
‘Come nearer, for ’tis in small print,’ 
The credulous wolf went close up, and, 
while he was poring over it, the mule 
gave him a kick on the head, which laid 
him dead on the spot. ‘The fox march- 
ed off, saying, ‘ The learned are not al- 
ways wise,’ ”* 
* Ogni nomo che sa lettera non ¢ savio, 
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RECENT JOURNEY 


TO MOUNT ETNA.* 


From the London Literary Gasette, Jan. 1818. 


fone following day, at sev- 
en in the morning, we 
were waked by the bright beams of the 
- sun ; the sky was serene, and blue. A 
perpendicular column of smoke rose 
from Etna into the air. We got our- 
selves ready in haste, and, to the aston- 
ishment of the good Gemmellaro, and 
every body at Nicolosi, we were mount- 
ed in an hour for the third time, to try 
our fortune once more against the vol- 
cano, which had hitherto been so im- 
practicable to our wishes. Accompani- 
ed by the friendly, sensible, and bold 
guide, Antonino Barbagallo, we left 
Nicolosi, and rode without stopping past 
the lava beds, to the Goat’s Cavern, at 
the end of the woody region. Here, un- 
der the agreeable shade of the oaks, we 
took a slight breakfast ; the lovely green 
of the. forest blended with the purest 
azure of the heavens, and a shepherd 
played romantic airs on his flute, while 
his nimble goats grazed on a. little spot, 
in the middle of the once fluid ocean of 
fire ; the dark blue sea, mingled in the 
distance with the placid sky—Oh ! what 
delight then filled our souls! The faith- 
ful mules carried us again through the 
Intricate lava paths into the desert re- 
gions ; but this time we passed without 
visiting the fatal Grotto del: Castelluccio, 
to the house of Gemmellaro, sometimes 
full of apprehension, as the clouds began 
again to cross one another rapidly ; but 
yet there were moments when the sky 
was quite clear and serene. 





* Undertaken from Catania, by three Germans and 
one Englishman, on the 30th and 31st of May, and lst 
and 2d of June 1815, This tour, illustrated with maps, 
= to appear at the Leipzig fair at Easter 

18, 


Here, at Gemmellaro’s house, we al- 
ready enjoyed a part of the heavenl 
prospect which awaited us, over the ich 
and the whole island. ‘The clouds float- 
ed rapidly in large masses, as if to a bat- 
tle; every thing was in commotion, and, 
most of all, our souls. Our excellent 
Antonino contrived to prepare for us, in 
haste, a little dinner. We soon had 
the snow and lava fields, at the foot of 
the immense ash cone, bebind us, and 
now actually ascended it ; a troublesome 
way, as at every step we sunk in the 
loose volcanic sand, losing almost as 
much back as we gained forwards ; but 
joy gave us wings. Already we had 
passed over the beds of yellow sulphur ; 
already the ground under us began to 
feel hot in places, and to smoke out of 
many hundred little craters ; while round 
the summit itself the clouds sometimes 
collected in thick masses, and sometimes 
allowed us to see clearly the grand ob- 
ject of our wishes. At last the guide, 
who was some steps before us, called 
out, “ Behold here the highest crater :” 
these words gave us new speed, and in 


‘a few minutes we stood at the brink of 


this smoking caldron, the mouth of which 
has vomited ‘forth mountains, some of 
which are larger than Vesuvius, or the 
Brock-en in Germany. | 
We instantly determined to descend 
into the crater, and though our resolute 
guide assured us beforehand, that it 
would now be impossible, as the smoke 
did not rise perpendicularly, but fille 
the crater, he was willing to make a trial. 
We followed him a little way, but the 
thick, almost palpable sulphureous va- 
pour, soon inyelved usin a thick night, 
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and would have burst the strongest 
lungs. 

We then went up to the southern horn, 
and here lay astonished on the hot sul- 
phur, amidst smoke, vapours, and thun- 
der. ‘he hot ashes burned us, the sul- 
phureous vapours stifled us, the storm 
threatened to hurl us into the abyss ; 
our souls were searcely equal to the ir- 
resistible force of the sublimest impres- 
sions. In the vallies beneath, full of 
black lava and white snow, and over the 


eas noe 
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tain, which has itself risen out of the 
earth, and. has produced around itself 
many hundred smaller ones, clothed in 
dark brown ;—the purest azure sky re- 
poses over the land and sea ;—the tri- 
angle of Sicily stretches its points to- 
wards Italy and Africa ; and we saw 
the sea flow round Cape Trapani. At 
our feet lay the bold rocks of the Eolian 
Islands, and from Stromboli a vast col- 
umn of smoke rose above the waves. 
The Neptunian and Hercean mountains, 


bright surface of the sea, which looked rcovered with the thickest forests, extend- 


like a plane of polished steel, and seem- 
ed to lean obliquely to the sky, immense 
hosts of clouds sailed slowly along ; but 
when they came near to the volcano, the 
furious hurricane, in which we could 
scarcely keep our feet, seized them, and 
precipitated them with gigantic force ten 
thousand feet down on the plains and 
seas of Sicily and Italy. We then pro- 
ceeded round the edge of the crater to 
the northern horn : and here enjoyed a 
prospect, which in sublimity, and over- 
powering grandeur, doubtless exceeds 
any thing that the faculties of man can 
conceive. The clouds of smoke rose 
from the crater, where the raging storm, 
which, like artillery, or innumerable bells, 
drowned every other sound, rent them 
asunder, and, with the rapidity of light- 
ning, threw them into the abyss below. 
The pointed cone on which we stood 
was covered with a yellow sulphur, 
white salt, and black ashes. The sun 
appeared very strange through the yel- 
low sulphur, and gave to this singular 
picture such a terrible and savage tone, 
that in looking only at the objects imme- 
diately surrounding us, we could not 
help fancying ourselves in the horrid do- 
minion of the prince of the infernal hosts. 
Everywhere we beheld the war of the 
elements, desolation, and conflagration : 
nowhere a living creature, or even a blade 
of grass, which these contending ele- 
ments had spared. What a scene must 
it be, when the volcano throws the co- 
Jumn of smoke and fire, which it per- 
haps raises from the bottom of the sea, 
twenty thousand feet towards the hea- 
vens ! 

But if we turn our eyes to the dis- 
tance, it really seems as if we beheld 
here all the magnificence of the earth at 
our feet. We overlook the vast moun- 


ed before our eyes in all their branches 
overftthe whole island. ‘To the east we 
saw, as ona large map, the whole of 
Calabria, the Gulph of ‘Tarento, and the 
Straits of Messina. But how is it pos- 
sible to excite, in the mind of a person 
at a distance, even a faint conception of 
the innumerable brilliant colours of the 
sky, the earth, and the sea, which here 
almost dazzle the eye ? 

After we had contemplated this aston- 
ishing scene for about two hours, we 
quickly descended the cone to Gemmel- 
laro’s house, where we make the happi- 
est triumphal repast that was any where 
celebrated at that moment,—at least at 
so great an elevation. Antonino then 
sent the sumpter horses down to the 
Grotto del Castellucci by the other guide ; 
but we ourselves took the direction to 
the west, all with closed eyes, led by 
our guide, to the brink of the Val del 
Bue. We have already observed that 
this most horrid abyss that ever our eyes 
beheld, was caused by a subterraneous 
torrent of lava, which undermined all 
the mountains that stood above it ;— 
hence the infernal brown-red colours of 
this precipice, which is many miles in 
length ; though we could not see any 
trace of vegetation, yet the diversity of 
tints was infinite. We rolled down 
large blocks of lava, but they broke into 
dust before they had fallen one half of 
the dreadful way, and we did not hear 
them strike in their descent. Compared 
with this horrid cleft of the lava, even 
the abyss of the Rhine at the Viamala, 
in the Grisons, is pleasant and agreeable, 
Here we look, as it were, into the heart 
of desolation. While we were still con- 
templating this extraordinary valley, Et- 
na itself prepared for us a new and won- 
derful sight. As the sun was descead- 
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ing into the western sea, the gigantic 
shadow of the volcano projected for ma- 
ny miles over the blue sea, towards Ita- 
ly, and then rose, like an enormous py- 
ramid, high in the air, on the edge of 
the horizon, so that the stars seemed to 
sparkle upon its summit. 

So ended this richest and happiest day 
of our journey, and perhaps of our lives. 
We then mounted our mules, which 


brought us in safety over the rugged 
fields of lava, in profound darkness, 
about midnight, to Nicolosi, where the 
worthy Gemmellaro waited for us with 
impatience, ‘Transported with our suc- 
cess, we filled him also with the greatest 
pleasure, and it was not possible for us 
to goto sleep. Wespent the greater 
part of the night rejoicing with him and 
our brave Antonio Barbagallo. 











ROME, NAPLES, AND FLORENCE, IN 1817. 


SKETCHES OF THE PRESENT STATE OF SOCJETY, MANNERS, ARTS, LITERATURE, &c. 1x THESE 
CELEBRATED CITIES ; BY THE COUNT DE STENDHAL, 


From the Literary Gazette, Dee. 1817. 


rWNHIS is a very amusing book ; 
amusing from the subjects at which 
it glances, and no less amusing from the 
absurdities which it contains, ‘The au- 
thor talks a great deal about the beau- 
ideal: he is himself exactly the English 
beau-ideal of a clever, conceited, yola- 
tile, self-sufficient, Frenchman. We 
have a whimsical saying, * the more you 
call, the more I wont come ;” which 
may be parodied'on M. de Stendhal for 
the more he sees, the more he wont think. 
Were he to travel for nine hundred years 
he would never be one whit the wiser, 
or the better able to put two ideas to- 
gether and draw a right consequence 
from them, He would for ever contin- 
ue to be a flighty genius, music-mad, 
sentimental, immoral, destitute of judg- 
nent, flippant in proportion to his pre- 
judices, presumptuous ia proportion to 
his ignorance, and just capable of de- 
scribing in a lively manner the impres- 
sions of the moment,—eyery fresh no- 
tice placing the same thing in a different 
light, according to the frame of mind in 
which the writer happened to be at the 
time. This very inconsistency is enter- 
taining ; and, as no one opinion of so 
versatile a person is entitled to any 
weight, we are more at our ease in gal- 
loping with him over Italy, enjoying his 
anecdotes, being amused with his pic- 
tures, and laughing at his follies. 
Through the first pages we imagined 
that he was a mere chattering coxcomb, 
never two minutes in the same mind, and 
in short what is called hair-brained, who 
had run a few hundred miles to see two 
or three theatres. But he improves on 


acquaintance, and though the ruling pas- 
sion is still strongly developed, we have 
a taste of other matters, which are curi- 
ous in themselves, and rendered more so 
by the vivacity with which they are 
touched. 

The author is such a hop-skip-and- 
jump fellow, that it is not easy to follow 
his motions ; and we are sure it would 
take us infinitely more time than we are 
willing to bestow on his lucubrations, to 
endeavour to set them forth in any thing 
like regular form. Apologising there- 
fore, for want of arrangement, we shall 
proceed to make a cento of extracts, 
which will show (as we think) that this 
medley, with all its fantasticalness, is 
one of the most agreeable, for light read- 
ing, which has recently issued from the 

ress. 

Our traveller in his peregrination met — 
with multitudes of English, and as his 
sketches respecting them are diverting, 
we shall copy out a few of them in this 
place. We may preface these extracts 
by stating that with his characteristic in- 
consistency M. de Stendhal sometimes 
admires and at other times denies every 
good quality to the English ; that he is 
generally a liberal in his politics, but an- 
ti- Buonapartist, and as the fits seize him, 
a royalist, monarchist, revolutionist, &c., 
—in fine, the Cynthius of the minute. 
He protests that we bave no taste for 
music, and truly, cannot distinguish the 
fine from the execrable. Ata grand 
Church service in the Jesuits’ Church at 
Rome, he says, ‘“ One thing astonished 
me, that I saw two or three Englishmen 
who really seemed to feel the music.” 
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Our national. feeling for painting is 
equally depreciated. . 

* As I quitted the museum of ancient 
pictures at Portici, I met three EKaglish 
navy Captains who were going in. 
There are two-and-twenty apartments, 
I went almost in a gallop the whoie way 
to Naples, but before I arrived at the 
bridge of the Magdalena, I was joined 
by these three gentlemen, who said that 
the collection of paintings was admira- 
ble, one of the most curious sights in the 
universe. They must have been there 
about three or four minutes.” t 

But his anecdotes of the English are 
more picquant than his opinions ;—we 
select some examples, though the latter 
are often mixed up with the former. 

“‘ Naples, 22d Feb. How much do 
T regret that I cannot say more of a 
charming ball, given by Mr. Lewis, au- 
thor of the Monk, at the house of his 
sister, Mrs. Lushington. Amidst the 
gross manners of the Neapolitans, Ea- 

lish purity is a refreshment to the blood. 

danced in a Scotch reel with Lord 
Chichester,* a youth of fourteen, who 
is a simple midshipman (Qu. simply a 
midshipman?) on board a frigate just 
arrived. The Eaglish kaow the value 
of education, particularly in their marine 
service, and they will soon have occa- 
sion to uphold that service in every pos- 
sible way. I read in the countenance of 
some Americans who were there, that in 
thirty years from this time, Eugland 
will be reduced to being only happy. 
To this, Lord P , one of the most 
enlightened men in England, assented 
with a sigh. The English are abhor- 
red every where, particularly by the low- 
er classes of society.’’t 








¢ The author is equally conversant with our litera- 
ture: he tells us that “ the Martinus Scriblerus of 
Arbuthnot is forgotten in England as a satire, the wit 
of which has become obsolete.”’ 


* Not the Post-Master General. 


+ The French, on the contrary, are adored in Italy, 
though a curious proof of this occurs at page 276, 
where it is discovered, “ at our last retreat from Ita - 
ly, Count Grenier having occasion to send a Colonel, 
a friend of mine, to the Austrian General—who would 
believe it ?—this French Colonel was obliged to in- 
voke the protection of the enemy’s hussars, to pass 
through the villages on his route, the inhabitants of 
which would have laid violent hands upon him. I 
saw his carriage stuck through in a hundred places 
with pitchforks. This scene took place on the banks 
ofthe Po, towards Placentia! !” Ed. 
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A few passages lower down in this 


page our sagacious Frenchman is kind 
enough to tell us how the Americans are 
to reduce us to the misfortune of bein 
only happy: and as our Lords of the, 
Admiralty may not be able to read so 
much in the American countenance 
which they may behold, we mark it 
down asa warnifg for them: “ The 
AMERICANS IN TWENTY YEARS WILL 
BE READY TO FALL UPON THEM (the 
English) wiTH FIVE HUNDRED PRIVA- 
TEERS!!” Was ever a nation made 
happy by such means before ? The fol- 
lowing whimsical characters are given 
of several of our couutrymen. 

“March 26th. I would go fifty leagues 
with pleasure to see a man who could 
argue as powerfully in the cause of feo- 
dality, as Mr. Brougham in favour of 
liberal sentiments, ‘The conversation of 
this great statesman has been one of the 
greatest pleasures I ever experienced, 
bus wt is not often that he will talk ! 

“ June 27th (Venice.) { was intro- 
duced at the theatre to Lord Byron. 
What a grand countenance !—it is im- 
possible to have finer eyes !—the divine 
man of genius !—He is yet scarcely 
twenty-eight years of age, and he is the 
first poet in England, probably in the 
world ; when he is listening to music it 
is a countenaace worthy of the beau-ideal 
of the Greeks. For the rest, let a 
man be ever so great a poet, let him be- 
sides be the head of one of the most an- 
cient families in England, this is too 
much for our age, and | have learnt with 
pleasure, that Lord Byron is a wretch. 
When he came into the drawing-room 
of Madame de Staél, at Copet, all the 
English ladies left it. Our unfortunate 
man of genius had the misfortune to 
marry—his wife is very clever, and has 
renewed at his expense, the old story of 
Tom Jones and Blifil, Men of genius, 
are generally mad, or at least very im- 
prudent, (ergo M. de Stendhal is ae- 
cording to his own dicta a man of ge- 
nius ;) his Lordship was so astrocious 
as to take an actress into keeping for 
two months. If he had been a block- 
head, nobody would have concerned 
themselves with his following the exam- 
ple of almost all young men of fashion ; 
but it is well known that Mr. Murray, 
the bookseller, gives him two guineas a 
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line for all the verses he sends him. He 
is absolutely the counterpart of M. de 
Mirabeau ; the feodalists, before the re- 
volution, not knowing how to answer the 
Eagle of Marseilles, discovered that he 
was a monster, The Provencal could 
laugh at what befel his countryman ; the 
Englishman it appears thought proper to 
take up the matter in a high tragic tone, 
The injustice which this young Lord has 
met with in his own country, has ren- 
dered him, it is said, gloomy and misan- 
thropic. Much good may it do him! 
If at the age of 28, when he can already 
reproach himself with having written 
six volumes of the finest poetry, it had 
been possible thoroughly to know the 
world, he would have been aware that 
in the 19th century there is but one al- 
ternative, to be a blockhead or a monster, 
Be this as it may, he is the most delight- 
ful monster I ever knew ; in talking of 
poetry in any literary discussion he is 
as simple as a child ; the reverse is the 
case with an Academician. He can 
speak the ancient Greek, the modern 
Greek, andthe Arabian. He is learning 
the Armenian language here of an Ar- 
menian Papa, who is occupied in com- 
posing a very curious work to ascertain 
the precise situation of the Garden of 
Eden. This work, Lord Byron, whose 
sombre genius adores the Oriental fic- 
tions, will translate into English. Were 
I in his place, I would pass myself off 
as dead, and commence a new life, as 
Mr. Smith, a worthy merchant of Lima.” 

What a noble tribute to the moral 
character of Britain is here unconscious- 
ly paid by this profligate Frenchman ! 
He acknowledges elsewhere indeed that 
the young Roman prelates who have tra- 
velled, agree that ‘* England is the only 
country in the world in which any reli- 
gion is really to be found,” but this is 
only a sort of sneer from a man of no 
religious principle, and we were not pre- 
pared even for an involuntary confession 
of our moral excellence also. ‘The sub- 
joined notice is of the same complexion : 
the parties may be readily guessed. 

“ There was at Venice an English- 
man who had run away with his Sister- 
in-law, and afterwards married her. 
This little sally cost him 30,000I. ster- 
ling; he thanked the unfortunate hus- 
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this opportunity of shewing his love. 
No Englishwoman at Venice would re- 
ceive this lady, but as she is very pleas- 
ing in her manners, she was received in 
all companies by the Italian ladies. The 
most frozen imagination could not con- 
ceive any thing 30 freezing as the man- 
ner in which these two passionate lovers 
live together. ‘There is not the least 
shade of any thing like disagreement, but 
a coldness and apparent indifference 
which a-Frenchwoman could not endure 
for a day, though from a King. I am 
so satisfied of the truth of what I say, 
that I cannot doubt it ; yet neither can 
I sufficiently express my astonishment. 
I ascribe it to the national pride. An 
Englishman would consider his dignity 
as degraded if he should suffer any wo- 
mzn whatever to consider himself as es- 
sential to his happiness.” 

We trust this melancholy picture will 
make a deeper impression on our fair 
and married countrywomen. We trust 
that with a keener insight into human 
nature than this writer possesses, t 
will not ascribe to national pride (though 
whatever the cause, the effect with re- 
gard to the unhappy woman is the same,) 
but to satiety, and to that contempt of 
the weakness, and suspicion of the crim- 
inality to which we ourselves were par- 
ties, that must ever close the scene of 
conjugal infidelity and guilty indulgence. 
Never yet did aught but wretchedness 
await the outcast female whom lawless 
love deluded from her wedded and-ma- 
ternal duties, to embrace the shame of a 
vicious passion. Where esteem and 
confidence cannot exist, short must be 
the reign of hot and self-consuming plea- 
sure ;—the once false is no longer trust- 
ed or thought true even by the man for 
whom she has sacrificed family, repata- 
tion, the virtuous life, and the dearest 
visions of futurity. No, no, disgrace, 
and remorse, and oh! we hope repent- 
ance, are the enlisted followers of female 
indiscretion—female crime. | 

Having alluded in strong terms to the 
libertine principles of the author, we 
shall justify our censure.—Speaking of 
Italian husbands, he says— 

“ Shall I venture to dive to the bot- 
tom of morals here? According to all 
that I have been able to learn, I believe 


band in the public papers for giving him there are as many husbands unfortunate 
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at Paris as at Bologna—as many at Ber- 
lin as at Rome. ‘The difference is, that 
the sin arises from vanity at Paris; at 
Bologna it is caused by the sun. I be- 
lieve the husbands in the middling clas- 
ses in England, and in all the classes at 
Geneva, to be more exempt than any 
others from this calamity ; but then, in 
good truth, the bonus of Ennui, with 
which the exemption is paid, is a little 
too powerlul ; give me rather Paris with 
all its faults.” 

May we never see the day when Bri- 
tain would exchange for the dissolute- 
ness of any country, that purest blessing 
of social life, of which profligacy has so 
false a notion as to class its exquisite en- 
joyments with ennui and weariness ! 

We shall quote one more tribute from 
vice to virtue—from the rankness of for- 
eign manners, to the purity of those of 
our native land. 

“ May 8, (Florence.) Would you 
have a portrait of one of the charming 
Milady’s that we have here, take it. 
Lady R...... is 26 years of age; 
she is not ugly, very mild, and passably 
polite ; it is not her fault that she is not 
more amusing, it is the result of having 
seen so little ; for she has good sense, is 
very natural, "and not at all assuming ; 
her tone of voice is mild, even approach- 
ing to something like stillness : if she 
had been educated i in France, she would 
have been delightful. I drew her into 

iving me an account of her mode of 
life ; she is wholly occupied with her 
husband and children, without austerity 
or ostentation. She might be pleasing, 
she is ennuyeux.’ 

The horrid monster! what? love her 
husband and children, and not act the 
harlot as in France! Oh, intolerably 
dull and stupid brute! But would to 
heaven that all our travelling Fair merit- 
ed the like abuse. 

Our readers will, we are sure, pardon 
us for being a little grave on these top- 
ies: by way of amends we shall select 
a few miscellaneous specimens, which 
may be more entertaining. 

“ Reasons for remembering a pictur- 
esque country.—I have been travelling 
in a Sediola by moon-light ; I love the 
aspect of the ‘Appennines illumined by 
the star of night. A sediola as the name 
implies, is a little chair fixed between 
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two very high wheels ; we drive the 
horse ourselves, which goes on a full 
trot, at the rate of three leagues an hour. 
—I was yesterday overturned three 
times, but it was my own fault, not that 
of the roads ; the horse went at the rate 
of nearly four leagues an hour, The 
attention being strongly fixed on the 
landscape, we cannot easily forget a 
country which we have gone over in a 
sediolu.” 

We shall next hear of astronomy be~ 
ing advantageously studied by a tumbler 
in ‘performing summer-saults. 

“* Whimsical Anecdote.—A priest at 
Milan took it into his head to have mira- 
cles-performed by means of a young 
man whom he instructed ; the governor 
seeing the object at which he aimed, 
sent them both to prison,:—* 1 have no 
doubt,” said he to them publicly, “ that 
to-morrow you will be at liberty ; this 
little additional miracle cannot be diffi- 
cult to you, and will be very important 
in silencing the incredulous ; for inyself, 
I engage not to arrest you again. 

Though we have not half exhausted 
the selection which we had marked to 
illustrate this strange, but exceedingly 
amusing volume, the extent to which it 
has already carried us, warns us to leave 
the rest to the perusal of the work itself, 
which, from its vivacity, ease, and even 
(as we set out by saying) absurdity, are 
calculated to render it very popular. 
And now conclude with M. de Stend- 
hal’s version of the retreat from Moscow, 
which has at least the merit, if not of 
truth, of entire novelty. 

“ Count Neri engaged me one day, 
confidentially, to give him the whole ac- 
count of the campaign of Moscow, with 
the maps before us. I had two officers 
with me, who were there; I told bim 
that nothing was more plain and simple 

than the transaction, and that, till I got 
to Paris, I never thought that I had es- 
caped great perils ! While we were dy- 
ing with hunger, I said, as far as the 
Beresina, the cold was not severe, and 
when we were assailed with such dread- 
ful snow and frost, we found plenty of 
provisions in the Polish villages. For 
the rest, if Prince Berthier had had the 
least spirit of order, and if Buonaparte 
had had resolution enough to have two 
soldiers shot every day, he would not 
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have lost 6000 men in the whole re- that the Count has been misrepresented ; 
treat.” for the rest, to use an odious phrase 

The translation (though neither free which occurs too often in this book, 


from Gallicisms nor very elegant) is evi- the young officer deserves himself the 


dently too faithful to permit us to think 


merit of this most extraordinary story. 








TIME’S TELESCOPE, ror MAY. 


eT 
From “ Time’s Telescope.” 


I AY is so called from Maia, the 

mother of Mercury, to whom sac- 
rifices were offered by the Romans on 
the first of this month ; or, according to 
some, from respect to the senators and 
nobles of Rome, who were named 
Majores, as the following month was 
termed Junius, in honour of the youth of 
Rome. The Saxons called May, tri- 
milki, because, in that month, they be- 
gan to milk three times in the day. 


MAY-DAY, MAY lI. 


In the north of England, May-Day 
still retains some of its antient sports. 
The young people of both sexes go out 
early in the morning of the first of May 
(observes Mr. Hutchinson) to gather the 
flowering thorns and the dew of the grass, 
which they bring home with music and 
acclamations ; and having dressed a pole 
on the town-green with garlands, dance 
around it. ‘The dew was considered as 
a grand cosmetic, and preserved the face 
from wrinkles and the traces of old age ; 
the happiest gift Flora could bestow on 
her votaries. It seems from these re- 
mains, that this festival was introduced 
by the Romans, who observed it in 
honoor of Flora. What particular rites 
originally attended it with that people, 
we stall not inquire; at present it is 
celebrated only with mirth, innocence, 
and love, : 

The Druids, who were the priests of 
the God of nature, and celebrated every 
remarkable period in the change of the 
seasons, left a memorial of their religious 
rites on this day, very different from those 
instituted in honour of the celebrated 
divinity Flora; that is, a Beltein rural 
sacrifice. It is to be traced in the 
mountainous and uncultivated parts of 
Cumberland, among the Cheviots, and 
in many-parts of Scotland. Mr. Pen- 
Rant gives a particular description of it 
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in his Tour in Scotland: ‘ On the first of 
May, in the Highlands of Scotland, the 
herdsmen of every village hold their 
Beltein : they cut a square trench im the 
ground, leaving the turf in the middle ; 
on that they make a fire of wood, on 
which they dress a large caudle of eggs, 
butter, oatmeal, and milk, and- bring, 
besides the ingredients of the caudle, 
plenty of beer and whisky, for each of 
the company must contribute something. 
The rites begin with spilling some of the 
caudle on the ground, by way oflibation ; 
onthat evéry one takes a cake of oatmeal, 
upon which are raised nine square knobs, 
each dedicated to some particular being, 
the supposed preserver of their flocks and 
herds, or to some particular animal, the 
real destroyer of them; each person then 
turns his face to the fire, breaks off a 
knob, and, flinging it over his shoulder, 
says, This I give to thee, preserve thou 
my horses ; this I gives to thee, preserve 
thou my sheep; andsoon. After that, 
they use the same ceremony to the nox- 
ious animals: this I give to thee, O fox! 
spare thou my lambs; this to thee, O 
hooded crow! this tothee, eagle! When 
the ceremony is over, they dine on the 
caudle,’ &c.* 

SAINT PHILIP and SAINT JAMES THE 

LESS, MAY l. ; 
Philip was born at Bethsaida, nea 

the sea of Tiberias, the city of Andrew 
and Peter. Of his parents and trade 
the Gospel takes no notice ; though he 
was, most probably, a fisherman. He 
was one of the first disciples, and an 
apostle. . John i, 43-47.. James the 
Less, called also james the Just, and, 
by the apostle Paul, James, the Lord’s 
brother, Gal. i, 19, was the son of Jo- 
seph, afterwards husband to the Virgin 
Mary, as is probable by his first wife. 
Hence the blessed Virgin is called Ma- 


[* See Ath. vol, 3, page 10, for a further agcount of 
Sports on May-day. 
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ry, the mother of James and Joses : 
Matt. xxviii, 56. And by Mark, chap. 
xv, 40, the mother of James the Less, 
and of Joses, and of Salome ; and the 
same person is called the mother of Je- 
sus, John xix, 25. The first ef these 
martyrs was stoned to death, and the 
second, having been thrown from a 
high place, was killed by a fuller’s staff. 

The people in the southern parts of 
Sweden, on this day, have an antient 
custom of assembling in the country pla- 
ces, when, for the celebration of the day, 
two troops of young men, well mount- 
ed, are formed as if for a regular en- 
gagement. ‘The captain of one of these 
companies, chosen by lot, is intended to 
personify Winter, and is, consequently, 
dressed, according to that season in the 
north. His clothing not only consists 
of a number of skins, but he takes upon 
himself to throw snowballs and pieces 
of ‘ice about him, to prolong the cold. 
Thus riding up and down in triumph, 
his valour and hardihood are supposed 
to be increased in proportion to the 
time he can continue this exercise, His 
opponent, who is supposed to represent 
Summer, is styled Captain Florio ; and, 
as there are scarcely any flowers at this 
time of the year, he is decorated with 
green boughs and leaves. These two 
personages, after much riding and cur- 
vetting, contrive to meet and fight : 
Summer is sometimes assisted by a band 
of horsemen bearing boughs of birch 
Made green by art; but, however ar- 
dent the champions for Winter may be, 
the people always give the palin to 
Summer, beeause nature and inclination 
dispose them to shake off the iron yoke 
of Winter as 300n as possible. Summer 
thus obtaining the victory, a general fes- 
tival takes place, in whieh the libations 
peculiar to the northern nations are most 
liberal. 

The Jews commemorate the death of 
Samuel the Prophet, by a general 
mourning, on the Ist of May. 


INVENTION OF THE CROSS, MAY 3. 
The Romish Church celebrates this 


day as a festival, to commemorate the 
invention or finding of the cross, Hel- 
ena, the mother of Constantine the 
. Great, being warned in a dream to search 
for the cross of Christ at Jesusalem, went 


Illustration of Sainte’ Days, obscure Ceremonies, & c. 
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thither, and. employed many days at 
Golgotha in digging for it. After open- © 
ing 
found three crosses, which Helena con- - 
cluded were the crosses of our saviour 
and the two malefactors who were cruci- 
fied with him. Being at a loss, howev- 
er, to ascertain which was the real cross 
of Christ, she ordered them all to be ap- 
plied to a dead person. ‘T'wo of them, 
as the legend relates, had no effect ; but 
the third raised the corpse to life, which 
was not only a probable sign, but an ab- 
solute demonstration to Helena, that that 
was the cross she so diligently sought. 
No sooner was the secret discovered, 
than every one was anxious to procure 
a piece of it; so great was this desire, 
that in the time of Paulinus, a disciple 
of St. Ambrose, and Bishop of Nola, in 
the year 420, there were more reliques 
of the cross than there was of the origin- 
al wood. And that venerable father as- 
serts, that it was miraculously augment- 
ed: ‘ It very kindly afforded,’ says he, 
‘ wood to men’s importunate desires, 
without any loss of its substance.’ 


JOHN EVANGELIST, A. P. L., MAY 6. 


John the Evangelist, so called from 
the Greek term Evayyedes, the messen- 
ger of glad tidings, was a Galilean by 
birth, the son of Zebedee and Salome, 
the younger brother of James, but not 
of him that was surnamed the Just, and 
who was the brother of our Lord. His 
brother James and he were surnamed by 
Jesus, the Sons of Thunder, meaning 
the principal ministers of the gospel, and 
John was more endeared to him than 
any of his disciples. He was condemn: 
ed to be thrown into a cask of burning 
oil, Ante. Port. Lat., before the gate of 
Latina; hence the letters added to his 
name. He lived to the reign of ‘Trojan, 
and died about 90 years of age. 


WHIT-SUNDAY, May 10, 
On Whit-Sunday, or White-Sunday, 


the catechumens, who were then baptiz- 
ed, as well as those who had been bap- 
tized before at Easter, appeared, in the 
antient church, in while gurments. The 
Greeks, for the same reason, call it 
Bright Sunday ; on account of the 
number of bright white garments which 
were then worn. The name of this Sun- 
day, in the old Latin church, was Domi- 


the ground toa great depth, she , , 
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nica in Albis, as was the Sunday next 
after Easter, on the same occasion. On 
this day, the Holy Ghost descended 
upon the apostles and other Christians, 
in the visible appearance of fiery tongues. 

The celebration of divine service in 
St. Peter’s church at Rome, Whitsun- 
day, is thus described by Mr. Eustace.* 

‘ The great or middle doors of the 
church are thrown open at ten, and the 
procession, preceded by a beadle carry- 
ing the papal cross, and two others bear- 
ing lighted torches, enters and advances 
slowly in two long lines between two 
ranks of soldiers up the nave. This 
majestic procession is closed by the pon- 
uff himself, seated in a chair of state sup- 
ported by twenty valets, half concealed 
in the drapery that falls in loose folds 
from the throne ; he is crowned with 
his tiara, and bestows his benediction on 
the crowds that kneel on all sides as he 
is borne along. When arrived at the 
foot of the altar he descends, resigns his 
tiara, kneels, and assuming the common 
mitre seats himself in the episcopal chair 
on the night side of the altar, and joins 
in the psalms and prayers that precede 
the solemn service. ‘Towards the con- 
clusion of these preparatory devotions 
his immediate attendants form a circle 
around him, clothe him in his pontifical 
robes, and place the tiara on his head : 
after which, accompanied by two dea- 
cons and two sub-deacons, he advances 
to the foot of the altar, and bowing rev- 
erently makes the usual confession. He 
then proceeds in great pomp through the 
chancel, and ascends the pontifical throne, 
while the choir sing the Introitus or 
psalm of entrance, the Kyrie Eleison and 
Gloria in excelsis, when the pontiff lays 
aside his tiara, and after having saluted 
the congregation in the usual form, the 
Lord be with you, reads the collect in an 
elevated tone of voice, with a degree of 
Inflection just sufficient to distinguish it 
from an ordinary lecture. The epistie 
is then read, first in Latin, then in Greek ; 
and after it some select verses from the 
psalms, intermingled with Alleluias, are 
sung to elevate the mind and prepare it 
for the gospel. 

‘ The pontiff then rises, gives his ben- 
ediction to the two deacons that kneel 
at his feet with the book of the gospels, 


* Tour in Italy, vel. i. p. 365. 
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and resigning his tiara, stands while the 
gospel is sung in Latin and in Greek ; 
after which he commences the Nicene 
creed, which is continued in music by 
the choir. When the creed and the 

Im that follows it are over, he de- 
scends from his throne, and approaching 
the altar with the same attendants and 
the same pomp as in the commencement 
of the service, he receives and offers u 
the usual oblations, fumes the altar wit 
frankincense from a golden censer, and 
then washes his hands ; a ceremony im- 
plying purity of mind and body. He 
then turns to the people, and in an hum- 
ble and affectionate address begs their 
prayers; and shortly after commences 
that sublime form of adoration and praise, 
called “the preface,” because it is an in- 
troduction to the most solemn part of 
the liturgy, and he chaunts it in a tone 
supposed to be borrowed from the an- 
tient tragic declamation, and very noble 
and impressive. The last words, “ Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord God of armies,” &c. 
are uttered in a posture of profound ad- 
oration, and sung by the choir in notes 
of ‘deep and solemn intonation, All 
sounds are hushed, and an awful silence 
reigns around, while in a low tone the 
pontiff recites that most antient and ven- 
erable invocation which precedes, ac- 
companies and follows the consecration, 
and coneludes with great propriety in 
the Lord's Prayer chanted with a few 
emphatical inflections. 

‘Shortly after the conclusion of this 
prayer, the pontiff salutes the people if 
the antient form, “ May the of the 
Lord be always with you,” and returns 
to his throne, while the choir sing thrice 
the devout address to the Saviour, taken 
from the gospel, “ Lamb of God who 
takest away the sins of the world, have 
mercy upon us.” When he is seated, 
the two deacons bring the holy sacra- 


-ment, which he first reverses humbly on 


his knees, and then receives in a sitting 
posture: the deacons and the sub-dea- 
cons then receive the communion under 
both kinds, the anthem after communion 
is sung, a collect follows, and the dea- 
con dismisses the assembly. 

‘Tbe pope then offers up his devo- 
tions on his knees at the foot of the altar, 
and borne along in the same state as 
when: he entered, passes down the nave 
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of the church, and ascends by the Scala 
Regia to the grand gallery in the mid- 
dle of the front of St. Peter’s. His im- 
mediate attendants surround his person, 
the rest of the procession draws up on 
each side. The immense area and col- 
onnade before the church are lined with 
troops and crowded with thousands of 
spectators. All eyes are fixed on the 
gallery ; the chaunt of the choir is heard 
ata distance ; the blaze of numberless 
torches plays round the columns; and 
the pontiff appears elevated on his chair 
of state under the middle arch. In- 
stantly the whole multitude below fall 
on their knees ; the cannon of St. An- 
gelo give a general discharge, while, 
rising slowly from his throne, he lifts his 
hands to heaven, stretches forth his arm, 
and thrice gives his benediction to the 
crowd, to the city and to all mankind : 
a solemn pause follows, another dis- 
charge is heard, the crowd rises, and the 
pomp generally disappears.’ 


WHIT-MONDAY and WHIT-TUESDAY, 
may 11 and 12. 


These days are observed as festivals, 
for the same reason as Monday and 
Tuesday in Easter. Their religious 
character, however, is almost obsolete, 
and they are now kept as holidays, in 
which the lower classes still pursue their 
favourite diversions. 

In ‘auntient tymes’ Whitson Plays 
were acted at this season. At Chester, 
these plays were twenty-five in number, 
and were performed for above three cen- 
turies, annually. In the year 1600, they 
were enacted by the craftsmen of the 
twenty-five companies, who were all 
dressed in suitable habits. The subjects 
were taken from the Scriptures. 

Every third year on Whit-Tuesday, 
the Montem at Eton is celebrated.* 


CORPUS CHRISTI, MAY 21. 


This festival, ‘ the body of Christ,’ 
was appointed in honour of the Eucha- 
rist, and always falls on the Thursday 
after Trinity Sunday. This day, term- 
ed the Féte Dieu, is one of the greatest 
festivals of the Romish church, begin- 
ning on Trinity Sunday, and ending on 
the Sunday following, ‘I'he common 
mode of celebrating this festival is by 


* See Athe vol. 2, p. 144, for ipti 
f 5 Mil p. 144, for a description of 
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grand masses and processions of the ho- 
ly sacrament only ; but at Aix, a pro- 
cession on the occasion was instituted by . 
King Rene, which (says Miss Plumptre) 
ranks beyond dispute, as one of the most 
extraordinary among the many extraor- 
dinary ceremonies, which at various 
times, and in’ various countries, have 
been introduced under the idea of relig- 
ious ceremonies. The singularly curi+ 
ous narrative of the Féte Dieu occupies 
more than twenty pages of Miss Plump- 
tre’s work, and as it cannot be abridged 
with justice to the authoress, we must 
refer our readers to the second volume 
of her * Residence in France,’ pp. 220 
— 24, 

We have only room to subjoin some 
account of poor puss’s exhibition on this 
day, in times past, from another source. 

The part acted by the cat, in the 
town of Aix (in Provence,) on the festi- 
val of Corpus Christi, may well vie, in 
profaneness, with that of the Ass of 
Sens, on Christmas Day. The finest 
tom cat of the country, wrapt in swad- 
ling clothes, like a child, was, on this oc- 
casion, exhibited to the adoration of the 
gaping multitude, in a magnificent shrine. 
Flowers were strewed before him ; eve- 
ry knee bent as he passed, and the ado- 
ratipns he received unequivocally point- 
ed him out as the god of the day. This 
ceremony was not suppressed till about 
the year 1757 ! 12, 

On St. John’s day, the scene was 
greatly altered for poor puss. A num- 
her of cats were collected, and put in a 
wicker basket. The bishop, at the head 
of his clergy, lighted a bonfire, in the 
middle of a square before the cathedral 
church ; and when the flames were ra- 
ging most furiously, the poor animals 
were thrown alive into the fire. The 
clergy went afterwards several times 
round the burning pile, singing hymns 
and anthems appropriated to the sacri- 
fice.t 





+ The clergy of Bruxelles, in their famous proces- 
sion of Sablon, greatly outdid their brethren of Aix. 
A Bear was exhibited, clad’ in a surplice, and decked 
with ribbons, majestically sitting in a chariot and 
playing on an organ, The music was not produced 
by the air, compresséd in pipes, as in common instru- 
ments, Twelve cats were separately confined, im nar- 
row cells, so contrived in the organ-chest, that they 
could not turn any way; their tails were drawn 
through twelve small holes, made at the top, and were 
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KING CHARLES II. RESTORED, May 29. 

On this day, in the year 1660, he 
made his magnificent entry into London, 
It is also his birthday. 

In some parts of England it is cus- 
tomary for the common people to wear 
oak leaves, coverd with leaf-gold, in 
their hats, in commemoration of the con- 
cealment of Charles II. in an oak tree, 
after the battle of Worcester. T'o this 
tree, not far from Boscobel House, the 
king and his companion Colonel Care- 
less resorted, when they thought it no 
longer safe to remain in the house; 
climbing up by the hen-roost ladder, 
and the family giving them victuals on a 
nut-hook. 

The following fine moral stanzas are 


said to have been a favourite song of 
Charles I1 :— 
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The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is noarmour against fate : 
Death lays his icy hands on kings: 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield, 
They tame out one another still, 
Early or late, 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they pale captives creep to Death, 


‘The garlands wither on your brow ; 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds : 
Upon Death’s purple aitar now 
See where the victor victim bleeds : 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb : 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust, 
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WEDGEWOOD’S 


POTTERIES, &c. 


From the Literary Gazette, Jan. 1818. 
THE NORTHERN STAR, OR YORKSHIRE MAGAZINE. 


E noticed in its origin this peri- 

odical publication, and hailed it 
as a good sign of literature superseding 
party bickerings, and foreign news not 
worth gleaning, that works of this class 
should start in the provinces, and prove 
that it was from no want of talent that 
country magazines did not enter into 
honourable competition with town mag- 
azines, as country newspapers had long 
held an equal pace with those of the 
metropolis. We are glad to observe 
from the number before us, which com- 
pletes the first Volume, that the York- 
shire Magazine does justice to our prog- 
nostications, and is not a Yorkshire bite. 
Seriously, we have been much gratified 
in the perusal of this work, and with 
that candour which we trust will ever 
distinguish the Literary Gazette in speak- 
ing of its contemporaries, we take plea- 
sure in stating our sentiments, in the 
hope that they may tend to diffuse a 
knowledge of this agreeable Miscellany, 
which is yet so new as not (we trust) to 





fixed by ropes to the keys of the instrument. By this 
piece of machinery, whenever the bear laid his heavy 
paws upon the keys, the cats, strongly pulled by the 
tails, mewed most horribly, and this melody was pow- 
erfully reinforced by the voices of the choristers, who 
performed, with all their might, a well-suited accom- 
paniment, 


be above accepting a kindness of this 
sort from our hands. 

The selections, biography, literature, 
poetry, &c, being more in common with 
other publications, we shall pass them 
by, and lay before the public a speci- 
men of the more original matter. 


“ Starrorpsuire Porrerirs—’Tis 
not in the power of language to convey 
any adequate idea of the appearance of 
the Staffordshire potteries ; they form a 
scene of a novel kind, totaliy different 
from the general character of an English 
town ; and if the term amorphous can 
ever be with propriety applied to an ag- 
gregate of buildings, no place on earth 
can more forcibly claim the epithet. 

“‘ Conceive twelve or fourteen popu- 
lous villages, covering an area of ten 
miles by two, so closely connected as to 
leave between them no perceptible sepa- 
ration, and you will have a tolerable 
idea of the extent of this manufactory ! 


“ Conceive again a large house, built 
of the finest materials, furnished in the 
most superb manner, and apparently bet- 
ter adapted for the palace of a grandee 
than the modest mansion of a trades- 
man’; surrounded with furnaces, kilns, 
and sheds, and perpetually involved io 
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smoke ; and you havea faint sketch of 
the habitation of a gentleman potter ! 

“ The smelting of lead, and the con- 
verting of it into any oxide, is universal- 
ly allowed to produce the excruciating 
disease the belland ; the vapours of sul- 
phar lay the foundation of spasms and 
contractions ; the inhaling of sublimed 
arsenic causes almost instant suffocation, 
nor is any preparatiou of tin, copper, or 
antimony, perfectly salutary to the func- 
tions of vitality. Imagine then all these 
ingredients mixing with the stream of 
the drying clay, and you will have some 
conception of the purity of air breathed 
in a pottery. Paint to yourself some 
thousands of human beings subjected to 
the joint influence of such an atmosphere, 
labouring under a complication of disor- 
ders which generally terminate in asth- 
maorconsumption, Seethese emaciated 
wretches every day renewing an occupa- 
tion which shortens the enjoyment of 
life, for the sole purpose of procuring a 
scanty aliment to prolong, if possible, a 
miserable existence. Survey then the 
ornaments of your tea-table, and learn 
by reflection, how numerous are the suf- 
ferings and privations of one part of man- 
kind, in order to supply the other with 
imaginary comforts, and useless luxuries. 

“ In a commercial view, however, the 
potteries rank high. Foreign markets 
are hence supplied with a ware peculiar 
to this country, and superior in its kind 
to any continental manufacture. India 
is rivalled in her porcelain, and even the 
antique vases of Italy have yielded up 
their composition to the chemical re- 
search of the philosophizing potter, who 
ean reproduce them in such perfection, 
as to elude the scrutinizing criticism of 
the most curious connoisseur.” 

After quoting from Mr. Accum’s Che- 
mistry a description of “ the method of 
making pottery,” the Editor proceeds as 
follows. 

“An old tradesman on his journey 
from Staffordshire to London, fell into 
company with an intelligent ostler at one 
of the inns where he slept, to whom he 
lamented, in pathetic terms, that he fear- 
ed he should lose his horse before his re- 
turn, from a disorder that had invaded 
his eyes, and rendered him almost bliad ; 
the ostler proposed to cure him, and 
taking a flint out of his tinder-box, made 
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it. red hot in the kitchen fire, when, by 
suddenly quenching it in water, it be- | 
came friable, and he soon beat it toa 
fine powder. This powder he blew into 
the horse’s eyes, and probably thus sav- 
ed his life. The old gentleman (who, 
however interested he might be for his 
animal, was much more so for his trade,) 
eyed the powder with surprise, and from 
its whiteness conjectured that a similar 
preparation might be used with advan- 
tage, in making a whiter kind of ware 
than had hitherto been manufactured. 
On his return home he had the satisfac- 
tion of finding that he had reasoned 
rightly, and the use of calcined flint soon 
became general throughout the pottery. 
For a long time it was pounded by 
manual labour, which gave place to 
horse mills, and they in their turn have 
been superseded by water and steam 
mills. ‘The river Churnet works many 
of them, and their construction is well 
worth the inspection of the curious ob- 
server. 

“ Etruria (1803,) is the only place in 
the Potteries that has any pretension to 
beauty, or even regularity. ‘The sole 
property of Mr. Wedgewood—he built 
this village as one large street, and num- 
bered every dwelling. His manutfacto- 
ry he placed at the end contiguous to the 
canal, and fixed his residence in the park 
adjoining. Thus, like the Baron of 
feudal times, he lived among his vassals, 
revered as a parent, respected as a chief. 

“ This village though perbaps con- 
taining upward of six-score families, fur- 
nishes but a small proportion of the 
workmen of Messrs. Wedgewood and 
Byerly. The number of hands employ- 
ed at the ‘ Queen’s Pottery,’ may be 
perhaps best estimated by considering 
that the proprietors, at their own ex- 
pense, maintain a corps of volunteers, (I 
think of three companies,) entirely com- 
posed of their own men. Mr. Byerly is 
Capt. Commandant, and every man re- 
ceives from him the same wages for his 
attendance in the field, as he would have 
had, had he continued at work. ‘The 
Etruria volunteers have never a bad 
muster. 

* One thing only is wanting in Etruria 
to render the offspring of. this private 
colony, fully sensible of the advantages 
of its situation; that thing is a good 
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school ; for though Mr. Wedgewood, 
when he built the village, erected a 
school-house, the endowment has always 
been too little to encourage any man of 
abilities to abide here. A school on the 
Lancasterian plan would be attended 
with incalculable benefit. 

“ Public spirit and independency of 
principle are the constant attendants on 
and manufacture. ‘The potters in an 
eminent degree possess both. Their trade 
eanals, their subscription churches, and 
their dispensary, are monuments of the 
one; and their formation into compa- 
nies congenial to their individual senti- 
ments evince the other, ‘They have 
their Old Fellows, their Clubs, and their 
Thespians ; their religionists and their 
visionaries ; - their debating and_ their 
political societies —Their women too, 
from their employment in the manufac- 
tories and their frequent converse with 
men, learn every thing but what should 


make them modest virgins, managing 


housewives, tender wives, and good 
mothers.” 

From the modern we turn to the an- 
cient, and the annexed notice of St, 
Leonard’s Cross, near Thrybergh, ap- 
pears worthy of a place in any literary 
publication. 

A tradition is current in Thryburgh 
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to this effect. Sir Leonard, a knight of 
that. neighbourhood, left his lady to go 
abroad, probably into Palestine in the 
time of the Crusades, where remaining 
many years, he was believed to be kil- 
led, ala his widow, as she thought her- 
‘self, was prevailed upon to accompany 
another knight to the altar. In the 
midst of the ceremony, when all eyes 
were fixed upon the bridegroom and the 
bride, a voice tremendous as thunder 
was heard to exclaim, “ Forbear! the 
lady is my wife.” Sir Leonard was 
soon recognized, the lady gladly return- 
ed to her husband, and they both tn- 
stantly disappeared from among the 
company. As his sudden appearance 
could not be accounted for by any natu- 
ral means, it was believed that the knight 
had been brought thither by the help of 
magic, and that the spot on which he 
first touched the ground was the site on 
which the cross since called “ Sir 
Leonard’s,” has been erected, ) 

"There appears to me so great a sim- 
ilarity between this story and that of 
* Alonzo the Brave and the fair Imo- 
gine,” as to make it probable that one 


tradition has served as the foundation’ 


for both: or, which is equally as proba- 
ble, that the poetical Alonzo was’ the 
traditional Sir Leonard.” 








From the European Magazine, December 1817, 


EXTRACTS FROM A LAWYER’S PORT-FOLIO. 


[BY THE AUTHOR OF LEGENDS OF LAMPIDOSA. | 


To the Editor of the European Magazine. 
Sit’. 


Y name is Peregrine Philowhim, 
i formerly known to you as a mem- 
ber of the Brotherhood of Bioseribes, or 
EKunomian Society, assembled in search 
of the law of happiness. When the last 
meeting was called in their “ Hermitage,” 
only the Chaplain, the Philosopher, and 
inyself, their humble historian, appeared 
at the septagon table. Our philosopher, 
now in the frost of his seventieth winter, 
looked sorrowfully at the vacant seats, 
and said, “If melancholy thoughts de- 
served encouragement, [ might say this 
fraternity represents the state of man him- 
self—our poetical enthusiast, our gay s 
busy philanthropist, our reasoning physi- 
cian, and even our pleasant trifler, have 


forsaken us.—Thus the romance of our 
imagination, the sweetness of our social 


affections, our mental activity, and at 


last our tastes for the world’s trifles, 
abandon us in succession; and we all 
take refuge in vague chimeras, or per- 
haps, like me, in contemptuous iadiffer- 
ence. 

Perceiving, as [ thought, a malicious 
hint levelled at my scheming propensity, 
[ answered, “ Certainly our Brother- 


hood, when complete, represented the _ 


seven ages, and our systems were nearly 
such as they usually produce. In the first 
age, we hope and love all things; in ee 
second, we seek the greatest good ; 

the third, the least evil. The fourth ws 

tempts a man to subdue or amend the 
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world; the fifth learns to endure, the 
sixth to shun, and the last to forget it.” 

“ And if,” interposed our Chaplain, 
“the spirit of hope and benevolence is 
the spirit of the happiest age, how high- 
ly you have praised that religion which 
allows us to hope and love all things to 
the last! Let us keep or recall our apti- 
tude to love and be beloved, and we 
shall preserve the most precious privilege 
of youth.” 

“We have thermometers and chro- 
nometers,” [ continued, laughing ;— 
“why should not we contrive a Biome- 
ter of pocket-size, in which the seven 
degrees of hope, pleasure, prudence, 
ambition, spleen, misanthropy, aud self- 
ishness, might be expressed: and by 
considering every day at what point he 
found himself, a man might ascertain the 
ascent or descent of his mind's electric 
fluid, and measure the true spirit of 
tove.” 

“ Practicable enough,” said Counsel- 
lor Lumiere, “ but every one of us hasa 
Biometer, as you call it, in his own con- 
science, if he dared consult it. It is true, 
however, that our coinforts and our vir- 
tues rise or fall very much according to 
our esteem for our fellow-creatures, and 
we never are so ready to be vicious as 
when we find no. good in them. There- 
fore I love to hoard every feeling or re- 
membrance, every reason or example, 
which keeps me in good-humour with 
my brethren; and I know if [ can al- 
ways persuade inyself to think well of 
them, I need not take much trouble to 
be on good terms with myself.” 

Our sage Brother De Grey replied— 
* And after all, it is a very consoling con- 
sideration that there is nothing new !:— 
neither follies, wisdom, nor pleasure. It 
is consoling, I mean, because, though 
our imaginations lead us only to nearly 
the same kind of fooleries in all ages, our 
better faculties appear to have been al- 
ways equal to their task, The amuse- 
ments of man have often been ridiculous 
and unfixed, but his sense of truth and 
justice is immutable.” 

“ Let it be deemed no opposition to 
your inference, brother,” rejoined the 
advocate, “if I suggest that the frequent 
failures of human judgment, when most 
solemnly and deliberately exercised, 
should tend to abate that self-sufficiency 
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and that spleenful estimate of others 
which brings us to the lowest point of 


friend Philowhim’s Biometer. Les us as- ~ 


cribe more to erring judgment and legs 
to criminal motives, if we wish to view 
our fellow-creatures kindly: and since 
we have no better employment, let the 
secretary of our institution select a few 
of the numerous facts which have baf- 
fled human discernment. We honour the 
Director of events when we acknowledge 
how often they are unravelled without 
and beyond the aid of our best faculties.” 

I opened the lawyer’s portfolio, and 
found a bundle of cases distinguished by 
a band of floss silk, instead of the usual 
ominous red tape. The first that pre- 
sented itself, in alphabetical order, was 
eudorsed “ An Assignment.” 


During one of the long vacations in 
the last century, a young man in an or- 
ninary hunting-dress, with a single dog 


by his side, was stopped ia his stroll — 


through an obscure glen by a very sin- 
gular object. The sides of this glea were 
so steep and lofty, that they hardly ad- 
mitted light enough to discover the 
course of a stream, more noisy than 
deep, which ran among brokea rocks 
under natural arches, A narrow unfre- 
quented road led into the depths of the 
valley, where a grey horse was quietly 
grazing, and at a little distance a man in 
black sat on one of the stones in the 
middle of the brook in a composed and 
meditative attitude. A position so extra- 
ordinary attracted the sportman’s atten- 
tion, and he enquired, in a courteous 
accent, if the place afforded good sport 
for an angler. ‘The solitary student rais- 
ed his hat, and replied, in a peculiar tone 
of gravity, “ Sir, I am discriminating.” 
—His observer hazarded a remark on 
the inconvenience of his seat, for the wa- 
ter was now flowing rather above the 
stones, but the man in black answered, 
“ You are mistaken, sir!—any place is 
fit for discrimination.—If you were a 
lawyer, sir, you would know, that on all 
occasions it is fitting and necessary to dis- 
criminate—If you are a trustee, and the 
estate is charged with debts—let the cre- 
ditors wait:—if you have an executor- 
ship and the legatees are clamorous, keep 
the funds while you discriminate—for a 
few years. Now the business in question 
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is an assignment—Certain heritors in 
this country have assigned, granted, de- 
poned, and made over sundry lands, 
teinds, tenements, and annual rents, to a 
certain person for the benefit of certain 
aforesaids: and now, sir, auld Mahoun 
is in it if this person cannot keep this es- 
tate himself all his life, provided he 
takes a man of business into keeping too, 
and discriminates properly.”—* Pardon 
me,” said the young sportsman, laugh- 
ing: ‘if I think the most interesting 
point just now is how to discriminate 
between a wet coat and a dry one—and 
I have not the honour of knowing the 
person you call Auld Mahoun.”—“ If 
that bag you carry was a bag of briefs,” 
replied the gentleman in the brook, “I 
flatter myself you would be very well 
acquainted with him. In South Britain, 
sir, his usual cognomine is Nicholas or 
Harry senior, and, as old Bishop Lati- 
mer truly said, he is the best lawyer of 
us all, for he never misses his business.” 
Though the young stranger could not 
determine whether bis new acquaintance 
was influenced by wine or insanity, there 
was something so ridiculously contrasted 
in the gravity of his discourse and the 
seat he had chosen, that he thought the 
sport of shooting well exchanged for this 
scene, Perceiving his attentive air, the 
black gentleman resumed his oration : 
“In the church of St. Benignas, at Di- 
jon, there is the statue of a queen with 
one foot resembling a goose’s; and one 
of my merry clients, sir, wrote under it 
—‘this is the law’—but as three such 
statues may be found in France, the jest 
might be extended to other professions.” 
—* Sir,” answered the youth, bowing, 
“‘ when a client jests, his lawyer’must be 
an honourable one.”—* Very true, 
young gentleman, a merry client is a ra- 
rity: but heirs and executors never joke 
so well with lawyers as with physicians, 
because our mistakes are above ground, 
and a physician’s are under it—Sir, you 
look as if you thought mine were likely 
to be under water, but this brook is a 
copy of my bill in chancery—always 
ruaning—running—running on; and I 
am where I chuse to be, among trou- 
bled ——,” Before he could articulate 
the word, he fell from his seat into the 


water, and remained motionless. 
P AtHENEUM. Vol. d 
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’ The stranger stood aghast at this tra- 
gical conclusion of the farce, and made 
fruitless attempts to raise the body, 
which cramp or spasms had distorted. 
He succeeded, however, in drawing it 
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out of the stream whose chillness had 
probably occasioned the disaster ; and 
perceiving the grey horse saddled and 
bridled as if it had belonged to this un- 
fortunate man, he mounted him, a 

leaving his dog to guard the body, rode 
to the town of K-——, about two miles 
distant, to seek assistance, It was stilla 
very early hour in the morning, and the 
master of an obscure inn, with two or 
three labourers, rose to accompany him 
back. Much time was lost by their hesi- 
tation, and when they reached Glencraig, 
the stranger’s body was gone, and the 
dog lay dead beside the brook. Grief 
and astonishment were the young man’s 
only feelings, but his companions viewed 
and questioned him with evident suspi- 
cign. The brook ran rapidly through 
the glen, deepening and growing broad- 
er till it reached the bay near K. where 
the small river Dee joins the western sea. 
One of the spectators followed its course, 
and discovered a pocket-book floating, 
and not yet entirely moistened. Its con- 
tents had probably been rifled, as it now 
contained only the rough draft of an as- 
signment, in which blanks were left for 
dates and the names of persons and pla- 
ces. There was much agitation in the 
youth’s features when he saw this docu- 
ment, and his seeming anxiety to keep it 
in his own possession increased the wary 
Scotch iankeeper’ssuspicions. He es 
ed him instantly to the provost of 

whose questions were answered with oh- 
vious confusion and incoherence. His 
name, he said, was Evan M‘Querie, and 
his place of abode a small farm on the 
neighbouring coast, which he had te- 
nanted a few weeks. He could not, or 
would not, give any references for his 
character: and the steward of the noble- 
men whose land he held, only knew that 
he came from England, and bad paid a 
half-year’s rent in advance. If he was 
acquainted with more, he did pot ven- 
ture to communicate it, and a most sus~ 
picious obscurity gathered around Evan. 
The ambiguity and reserve of his state= 
ments respecting his family and former 
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life, his sullenness and ill-concealed anx- 
lety justified the prejudice which rose 
against him. He imputed the stains on 
his apparel to the sport he had pursued 
on that fatal morning, but bills of large 
amount on the bank of Scotland were 
found upon bim, and the lost stranger’s 
pocket-book had in its inner recess a pen- 
cilled list of bills, whose dates and value 
appeared to have been hastily effaced. 
And a silver penknife which tallied with 
the dog’s mortal wound, was found in 
Glencraig, with the initiais E. M.— 
Evan professed that his house had been 
robbed a few nights before by two of the 
privileged mendicants. still frequent in 
Scotland, and begged the magistrate to 
observe that the collar of his dog had 
been stolen since he left it near the brook. 
But this excuse would have availed little, 
had not the most rigorous search been in- 
sufficient to recover the body ; and the 
stranger’s death being thus rendered un- 
certain, the suspected prisoner was re- 
leased after a long delay, but not with- 
out whispered hints of bribery, which 
pursued him to the obscure dwelling 
where he lived with only one servant in 
abhorred solitude. 

I returned, about the close of the 
eighteenth century, from a long absence 
in the West Indies, and found myself 
charged with some professional duties 
which required my presence in Scotland. 
One of these duties was to ascertain the 
truth of some mysterious rumours res- 
pecting a wreck said to have happened 
on the western coast; and my visit to a 
nobleman in that neighbourhood enabled 
me to make enquiries. He informed me, 
that Evan M‘Querie had purehased from 
him the land he formerly tenanted, aod 
was considered wealthy, though his 
mode of life was sordid and laborious. 
Part of his wealth was generally ascrib- 
ed to the mysterious affair of Glencraig, 
and part to the wreck of a smal! trading 
vessel on the coast which his estate bor- 
dered. Advertisements in provincial pa- 
pers had offered large rewards for a cer- 
tain trunk supposed to contain the jewels 
and purse of a young English heiress, 
who had sailed in that unfortunate ves- 
sel to join the unknown adventurer she 
had married clandestinely. The crew 
and passengers had perished; but Evan 
M‘Querie, whe was supposed to visit the 
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coast nightly at that period in expecta- 
tion of contraband consignments, had 
probably found the chest among less va-. 
luable articles which the waves had 
thrown on shore. Very soon after, he 
became proprietor instead of farmer; 
and strange rumours were whispered of 
the cautious and deep solitude he seem- 
ed to seek. The event of the wreck had 
long since ceased to be a subject of con- 
versation, and no enquiries had been pur- 
sued: therefore the elder neighbours sur- 
mised that the Laird M‘Querie had be- 
gun to relax in his precautions, as his fe- 
male servant had been seen at kirk and 
market in remnants of yellow lace and 
silk gloves, which were deemed a part of 
the spoils found in the lost bridal chest. 
My curiosity was excited by these de- 
tails, and my friendly host supplied me 
with a pretext to visit the suspected man 
in his own mansion. It stood at the foot 
of an unshapely hill, balf encircled by a 
rude plantation of dwarf firs in a hollow, 
sloping towards the rocky cove celebrat- 
ed in the legends of shipwreck. The 
swampy and neglected grass-plat before 
the door, fenced on one side by an irre- 
gular peat-stack, and on the other by a 
half-ruined tenement for poultry, indicat- 
ed the squalid habits of its master. He 
opened the door himself, fearing perhaps 
to trust a stranger with the decrepit female 
who officiated as his only domestic : and 
finding that I came on manorial business 
from his neighbour, he conducted me in- 
to aroom fit for the residence of a man 
who hated because he feared his fellow- 
creatures, Evan now appeared in more 
than his fortieth year; and though. his 
person was grown broad and robust, his 
height was greatly diminished by the 
coustant stoop of his head and the con- 
traction of his chest. ‘The dark brown 
acquired by labour in the sun and wind, 
could not entirely cover a greenish sal- 
lowness in his complexion, and his thick 
black hair was streaked with grey. Shun- 
ned by his few neighbours, he had adopt- 
ed the clownish dress and hoarse accent 
of his dependents ; and a kind of scoratul 
fierceness miogled with the anxiety which 
I could perceive in his eyes when lhe 
viewed me askance. My dog, who had 
followed me reluctantly into this gloomy 
house, after scenting the wooden pan- 
nels of its owner’s close bed, and looking 
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wistfully at the oat cakes and fish hung 
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This unexpected confession deranged 


over the smoked ingle, couched himseif all the gravity of my professional face, 


with great caution on the hearth. The 
Laird glanced at his collar, and ‘asked 
leave to examine its inscription—* Nec 
deficit alter. —“ That, as you may per- 
ceive by the initials,” said I, “is not the 
motto of my family; and if it was 
changed into ‘ Neck deficit halter,’ it 
would be more appropriate, perhaps, to 
the real owner.”—'T he blue gloom of E- 
van’s eyes threatened lightning at this 
speech, but I had considered my purpose 
and pursued it.—‘* My business in Scot- 
land is to enquire if avy traces have been 
preserved of the wreck which occurred 
here more than sixteen years since. ‘The 
daughter of a Northumbrian baronet is 
supposed to have perished on this coast, 
and her father before his death assigned 
his estates to me in trust for her benefit, 
and for his distant relatives in the event 
of her decease without offspring. A pro- 
vision is also allotted to her husband if 
he survives her; but it seems most pro- 
bable that he shared her fate in the foun- 
dered sloop. I am authorized to give an 
ample recompense to any one who can 
trace or restore the chest which accompa- 
nied her.”—'l'he Laird’s complexion 
changed, and his agitation strongly re- 
sembled guilt.—* Mr. M‘Querie,” I con- 
tinued, in a stern tone, “ this silver knife 
is Kilen Maxwell’s—perhaps you found 
it among the relics of the wreck ?—He 
grew paler, but his eye became more in- 
trepid, and he seemed collecting his 
strength for a desperate effort—* This,” 
said he, after a long pause, “is another 
result of the prejudice against me. That 
knife was mine long before the wreck, 
and was in the hands of a magistrate on 
an occasion even more melancholy. I 
am innocent of both the crimes imputed 


.to me.”’—This ready consciousness of 


suspicion implied more than innocence, 
and | again offered a premium for the 
surrender of the jewels, adding that I 
saw the chest itself under the pannels of 
his bed. He rose, and advanced towards 
me with a startling and suddeaness.— 
“ Though you have entered my house to 
disturb my reputation, you will not find 
it so easy to disturb.my property. Chance 
threw that chest into my hands, and I 
keep it by the right of « husband: Ellen 
Maxwell was my wife.” 


and I shook him cordially by the band, 
with a smile which, I suppose, recalled 
the youthful expression of my features. 
He gave a cry of transport, and embra- 
ced me. It was not easy for me torre- 
cover voice enough totell him, that when 
my stupor of intoxication and epilepsy 
had induced him to leave me in Glen- 
craig, I had been found by two vagrant 
beggars, who probably destroyed the 
dog before they robbed me. I recovered 
my senses in sufficient time to see them 
hastening down the glen; but having no 
recollection of the place where my horse 
had been left, or of any thing that had 
passed before my trance, I made haste 
to reach the town of K. where I found 
the vessel in which my passage to Liver- 
pool was secured on the peint of sailing. 
Her boat received me before 1 entered 
the town, and I left Great Britain forthe 
Wet Indies without leisure or inclina- 
tion to enquire after the robbers, and 
without any memorial of the adventure 
except the collar of the faithful dog who 
had died in my defence. “ You see,” 
concluded I, “ my old habit of discrimi- 
nating remains; and as your father-in- 
law died lately without revoking his as- 
signment, it will enable me to shew my 
gratitude for the hazard you incurred in 
Glencraig, which I never knew till to- 
day ; and to prove that a lawyer may 
love justice, though he may be found 
sometimes among troubled waters.” 
Evan M‘Querie soon furnished me 
with documents sufficient to certify his 
marriage with the lady I have mentioned. 
He had hired the small farm house of 
Glencraig for her reception when he 
caine incognito to Scotland, and her un- 
timely death on the coast where she had 
hoped to meet him, added to the dis- 
graceful prejudice raised against him, 
occasioned the deep seclusion to which 


he retired, He emerged from it with a | 


retrieved name and an ample compe- 
tence, which atoned for undeserved suf- 
ferings, and proved the fallibility of cir 
cumstantial evidence. m 

For myself, I must confess, that on the 
eventful morning which began this nar- 
rative, my imagination was bewildered 
by the splendid profits derivable from 
the assigament. My narrow escape from 
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108 Character, Manners, and 
death arrested and chastized my wander- 
ing thoughts with a foree which would 
have been doubly awful had I then dis- 
covered that I owed it to the man whose 
property I was tempted to infringe. 
Since that period, though the law has 
guarded the instrument called an assign~ 





Customs of the Japanese. [vor. 3 - 
ment with infinite formalities and precaue 
tions, I have never considered it in the 
course of my professional career, without 
wishing that such a warning may befall 
every man who executes or receives a 


deed of trust. V. 











GOLOWNIN’S NARRATIVE OF HIS CAPTIVITY IN JAPAN.* 


From the Literary Gazette, Jan, 1818, 


rae habits, customs, natural history, 
and opinions of the people of Japan 
may be partially gathered from the ex- 
tracts which we subjoin. 
The Japanese government consider it 
a heinous crime to attempt the conversion 
of its subjects to Christianity. The unre- 
lenting punishment of offenders in this 
way, may be traced to the disturbances 
which arose in consequence of the la- 
bours of ancient missionaries. Captain 
Golownin states that— . 
“The Japanese are not followers of 
new religions, They give, however, full 
liberty to a variety of sects, besides per- 
mitting the public profession of even the 
Kurile religion ; but they are quite intol- 
erant to Christianity, on account of the 
troubles it has occasioned among them. 
The Catholic priests, who formerly lived 
in Japan, and enjoyed every freedom, 
preached the Christian faith, and con- 
verted a great number of the natives; 
but, at last, the progress of the new reli- 
gion gave rise to a dreadful civil war. 
For this reason, after the complete extir- 
pation of the Christians, the following in- 
scription was placed at the head of the 
stone tablets of laws, which are fixed up 
in all public places, and even in the 
streets :—“* Whoever knows any indivi- 
dual who has taught Christianity, and 
can convict him thereof, shull receive a 
reward of five hundred silver pieces.” — 
There is, likewise, a law which prohibits 
__ masters‘from hiring servants till they re- 
ceive fromthem a written assurance of 
théir not being Christians. In Nangasa- 
ky, where Christianity had made the 
greatest progress, there is a staircase, on 
the steps Of which are laid various orna- 
ments and utensils of the Catholic church, 
and on the first step a crucifix. On new 
s day all the inhabitants of Nanga- 


* Conclpded from our last number. 


saky are obliged to ascend these steps ; 
and, as a proof that they are not Chris- 
tians, trample on the articles. The inter- 
preter assured us, that many Christians 
who live at Nangasaky, comply with this 
regulation from interested motives.” 

‘With regard to the punishment of 
native offenders, Captain Golownin 
mentions only two cases; one that ofa 
fellow prisoner, whom they found in one 
ofthe cages in the Reo, or city gaol, on 
being retaken in their endeavour to 
escape. This companion in misery as- 
sured them when they became his chums, 
that he would be liberated in six days; 
but the sequel proved that he had reck- 
oned without his host. ‘The author 
says, “Our neighbour, the Japanese, 
who remained with us much longer than 
the six days which he told us would 
terminatehis imprisonment, finally under- 
went thepunishment to which he had been 
adjudged in the court-yard. The crime 
which this man had committed was as 
follows :—Having visited a public bath- 
ing-house, he changed his old clothes, as 
if by mistake, for a better suit, belonging 
to some other individual. At length 
he received twenty-five stripes, and the 
same punishment was repeated after the 
lapse of three days. What instrument 
was used in the infliction of this chastise- 
ment we know not, but we distinctly 
heard the stripes, and the cries of the 
offender. He returned with his back 
naked and bloody to prison, ‘The at- 
tendants spat on his shoulders, and 
rubbed the saliva over the lacerated parts, 
and thus cured him. His hands were 
afterwards marked, to shew that he had 
been punished, and he was then sent to 
the northern Kurile Islands, in the 

ssession of the Japanese !” 

This infliction seems dreadfully severe ; 
but the Russians were informed that a 
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still more horrible fate awaited criminals 
guilty of arson, an offence, it appears, 
by no means uncommon. 

“The offender, on being conducted to 
the place of execution, which is usually 
without the walls of the city, is stripped 
and tied to a stake, round which, at a 
short distauce, piles of lighted wood 
are placed. The criminal is thus 
slowly burnt to death, and endures the 
most unspeakable torture. On the 
flames being extinguished, a tablet, on 
which are inscribed his name, and an 
account of the crime for which he suffered, 
is nailed to the stake, and his body is 
abandoned as a prey to the wild beasts 
and birds.” 

The crime is considered next in enor- 
mity to parricide, 
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winter that the eagle inhabits thé Kurile 
islands; on the approach of sammer 
these birds of prey take flight to Kamts- 
chatka,” 

One day a dinner was sent to the pris- 
oners of a superior quality, and served in 
elegant dishes. They could not guess 
whence this treat came; but afterwards, 
learnt, that it was sent by a rich man, 
who was suffering under a dangerous fit 
of illness, and that in such cases it was 
usual in Japan to send presents of that 
sort to the poor and unfortunate. The 
Japanese customs when fires occur are 
rather curious :— 

“ Both officers and soldiers wear a 
particular dress. It exactly resembles 
their military uniform; consisting of 
coats of mail, sleeve-cases, &c. But the 


“The Japanese are extremély fond of whole is composed of light varnished 
gardens, and love to imitate the works of leather, so that this armour is not bur- 


nature. During our walks through the 
city, we frequently passed by houses with 
little pieces of cultivated ground. They 
all contained a pool of water, surround- 
ed with trees and bushes, In the centre 
of the water two or three heaps of earth 
were usually collected to represent islands, 
with stones fixed upon them, by way of 
being rocks and mountains; some of 
these islands were even planted with 
shrubberies, In the water we sometimes 
observed little boats and vessels sailing 
about, which were, however, very badly 
made. Such were the ornaments usually 
attached to the houses of the poorer 
classes, whose bits of enclosed ground, 
or yards, were only a few paces in dia- 
meter; the richer class, however, have, 
in general, fine gardens; and from the 
accounts of the Japanese themselves, 
there are many gardenson the island 
of Niphon, belonging to princes and 
other individuals of distinction, whose 
chief pride consists in admitting the com- 
mon people to walk in them, and to won- 
der at the beauty of their cultivation.” 
“They shoot sea-lions and sea-dogs, 
and catch eagles with sea-gulls, though 
not in the same way as they ensnare 
foxes. They build a little shed with an 
aperture at the top, and in the interior 
fasten a sea-gull; in a short time the 


eagle darts upon his prey, seizes it with, 


his claws, and whilst he is endeavouring 
to carry it off or devour it, he is killed 
by the Kuriles. It is only during the 


thensome to the wearer, and cannot be 
injured by the sparks which issue from 
the fire. On the coat of. mail, the rank 
and office of the bearer are described, 
To extinguish a fire is regarded a most 
glorious achievement among the Japan- 
ese. When a fire breaks out in the capi« 
tal, where there are numerous corps of 
troops, the commander who first 

ceeds to extinguish it, fixes his standard 
near the spot, and it is deemed exceeding- 
ly offensive if another officer lends his 


assistance without being invited by him 


who has by his early arrival obtained 
possession of the ground. In former 
times, occurrences of this nature fre~ 
quently gave rise to duels between the 
princes and grandees, and sometimes 
battle, in which their respective adhee 
rents engaged. Even now serious con- 
tentions often arise when an officer shews: 
au inclination to deprive another of the 
honour of having extinguished a fire”. 

The information possessed by this 
jealous people with regard to the rest of 
the world, may be imagined when we re- 
late that in one of the examinations of 


their captives, the governor desired to™ 


know whether some change of religion 
had not taken place in Russia, as Lax- 
man (a recent:traveller) wore a long tai!, 


and had thick hair “ which he covered, 
all over, with flour,” and Captain Golow-. 


nin and his companions had their hair cut 
short,and did not put flour on theirheads. 
“On our telling them (says the author) 
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that with us there was no connexion be- 
tween religion and the form of the bair, 
they laughed out loud, and expressed no 
little surprise that there should be no ex- 
press law on this point.” 

At another time the question was 
put— 

““* Whose office is it on board the 
Russian vessels to foretel the state of 
the wind and weather?’ When we re- 
plied, that this task was not allotted to 
any particular officer, but that it was 
part of the duty of the commander of the 
ship, they were not a little astonished; 
for with them, a boat never puts to sea, 
without having a prophet of the weather 
on board.” 

** Persons of distinction travel in lit- 
ters or sedan chairs, and the common 
people on horseback. A great number 
of men are, therefore, always kept at the 
post stations. The Japanese assured us 
that the litter-bearers, from long experi- 
ence, proceed with so much steadiness, 
that if a glass of water was placed in the 
litter, not a drop would be spilt.” 

It seems that they are slow as well as 
sure, for their very couriers perform little 
more than 50 miles a day. 

Of ‘the foreign relations of a people t 
who decline all foreign intercourse, it is 
not likely that much “intelligence should 
be given. Yet there are some curious 
facts disclosed in these volumes, which 
seem to indicate more than they express, 
especially if we look to the present era, 
when the exploration of distant lands is 
an European passion, and an interle- 
rence with them an inevitable conse- 

ence. We know no quarter of the 
earth more likely to shine than China 
and the island nations in its eastern seas. 
The mighty tide of moral and physical 
force must now roll onward, and this 
way lies its obvious course. 

One of the persons from whom the 
prisoners received the greatest attention, 
was an Officer, who in his youth had ex- 

*perienced a misfortune similar to their 
own: 

Look through the world, you'll always find 
_ A fellow feeling makes us kind ; 
and whose adventure shews the state of 
affairs between China and Japan. We 
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know not where the prophet of the wea- 
ther was, but we are told of this officer, 
that 

«* As he was sailing through the Straits 
of Sangar, a storm arose; the ship lost 
her masts and rudder, and was driven on 
the coast of China, where the crew were 
all made prisoners by the Chinese, and 
kept in confinement for six years.” 

The Dutch indeed seem to be, or ra- 
ther to have been, the only nation tole- 
rated as visitors by the Japanese. 

“On our remarking (says Captain Go- 

lownin) that the Dutch cheated the Ja- 
panese, by selling them wretched mer- 
chandise at high price, Teske (an intelli- 
gent native) replied that the Japanese 
goverament was perfectly aware of that ; 
but, notwithstanding, would not alter the 
old arrangements. In our conversation 
on this subject, he related the following 
anecdote :—The war with England hav- 
ing prevented the Dutch from trading 
direct to Japan, they freighted ships in 
the United States of America with valu- 
able cargoes for Japan. ‘These ships en- 
tered Nangasaky under the Dutch flag. 
The cargoes were delivered before the 
Japanese began to take particular notice 
that both these ships and their crews dif- 
fered very much in appearance from the 
vessels and seamen they had been accus- 
tomed to see, But suspicion was In par- 
ticular excited by the superior quality of 
the goods, which were, in fact, ali Kng- 
lish. ‘The government, on discovering 
this, immediately ordered the ships to be 
reloaded and dismissed from the har- 
bour” !!! 

As it is our wish rather to recom- 
mend,than t6 exhaust, these volumes with 
our readers, we shall now take our leave 
of Captain Golownin’s Narrative, from 
which we have received very consider- 
able entertainment and information. 
The globe presents no nation more cu- 
rious than that at which he has given us 
a peep ; and overlooking, as well as 
some carelessness in style, the very strange 
defect of having the best part of the work 
thrown into notes instead of being inter- 
woven in the main story, we can honest- 
ly bear testimony to the merits of this 
publication. 
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THE WANDERER. 


Chapter V.* 
SOR the purpose of improving myself 
in my profession, and studying that 
part of it which is not to be learnt from 
books, I placed myself under the instruc- 
tion of a special pleader of note. He was 
one of the strangest geniuses ever known. 
A strong disposition for thé law had 
made it the object of his earliest ambi- 
tion: and he so completely devoted 
himself to the study of it, as to have ne- 
glected or forgotten every other part of 
his education, with only so much know- 
ledge of ancient literature as enabled him 
to translate the law-latin of a record, and 
of modern, todecypher the hotch-potch of 
bad Norman and French used in old le- 
gal proceedings, he had managed, and 
very deservedly, to attain a great emi- 
nence as a special pleader. His figure 
was ludicrous in the extreme: he was 
little more than four feet high; his head 
enormously large; two small grey eyes, 
surmounted with shaggy black eye- 
brows, twinkled over an enormous nose, 
which his frequent indulgence in an jinve- 
terate habit of drinking brandy had dyed 
ofa rich purple hue, while the rest of his 
face was of a deep crimson—his hair was 
a grizzled mixture of black and white, 
and curled like the locks on a bullock’s 
forehead. His tongue was so large as to 
prevent him from speaking fluently, or, 
when in an ireful mood, even intelligi- 
bly. He was a native of Northumber- 
land, and he spoke the broadest dialect 
of that county, as if his throat was bored 
like a rifle barrel, and every word con- 
taining an R seemed to cost him an ex- 
traordinary effort to utter. ‘This circum- 
stance, joined with his uncouth figure, 
had prevented him from appearing at the 
Bar, and he had therefore confived bis 
practice to his chambers, in which branch 
he shone most conspicuously. 

Uader this worthy I became initiated 
in all the technicalities of the English 
common flaw, and learned to contem- 
plate the numerous chicaneries of a sys- 
tem, the greater part of which was form- 
ed in an age when the clear light of phi- 
losophy had not beamed on the world, 


and when the laws and liberties of the 
* See Ath, vol, 2, page 377. 


people were founded on and explained 
by fictions, as young children are taught 
to contemplate truths which are too great 
for their comprehensions by means of 
fables. 

As I was unused to speaking in pub- 
lic, | much distrusted my powers of elo- 
cution ; and for the purpose of getting 
rid of a diffidence which I felt would be 
extremely inconvenient and painful, I 
became a member of a public philoso- 
phical society, where subjects of gener- 
al knowledge were discussed.—By the 
regulations of this Institution, it was 
strictly enjoined, that no questions re- 
lating to religion should be discussed : 
but in spite of this salutary restriction, 
it was not unfrequently that some of the 
persons speaking there took an opportu- 
nity of promulgating the sophistries of 
modern free opinions, as they are called, 
and attacking the principles of religion 
and virtue under the colour of examin- 
ing philosophical truths. I had beea 
accustomed to regard every thing relat- 
ing to religion with so much veneration, 
that the astonishment I felt at these at- 
tacks on it at first created an anxiety ‘in 
my mind to refute them ; for this pur- 
pose, I busied myself in endeavouring 
to unravel the difficulties which present- 
ed themselves to me, and had recourse 
to those writers who had made those 
subjects the objects of their researches ; 
but I found that all their arguments 
were built on foundetions different from 
the acknowledged and confirmed au+ 
thorities by which other philosophical 
matters are to be determined, and that 
the veracity and credit of most of those 
principles on which I had relied as proofs 
were impeached, and endeavoured to be 
controverted by them. Not to trace the 
tedious progress of my errors any fur- 
ther, it is sufficient to say, that 1 was 
perplexed with doubts, nothing appear? 
ed to me certain, and I no longer relied 
with a firm conviction on those princi- 
ples which had been the guide of my 
youth, and the criteria by which I had 
hitherto regulated all my actions. 

On an evening in the summer, I had 
been walking out: and returaing past a 
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Roman Catholic Chapel, curiosity indu- 
ced me toenter. In the frame of mind 
which I was then in, and with the senti- 
ments which had been for some time 
growing on me, the ceremonies of this 
religion contributed only to strengthen 
my opinions. My attention was, how- 
ever, soon attracted, by a female kneel- 
ing in a retired part of the chapel, which 
she seemed to have chosen for the pur- 
pose of shunning observation. I had 
never seen features so beautiful : the 
feeling of devotion which pervaded her 
features was mixed with a deep sorrow, 
and frequent tears fell from her large 
dark eyes as they were upraised in 
prayer. When she had finished, she 
rose, and went out of the chapel. My 
curiosity was so strongly excited, that I 
followed her home. I found that she 
lived ina house occupied by French 
people. After I had seen her enter, I 
went into the shop, in which a French 
woman was engaged ; and under the 
pretence of purchasing some of her goods, 
1 entered into conversation with her. I 
soon found she was quite willing to 
communicate every thing she knew. I 
asked her who was the young lady I 
had seen enter. A IT*renchwoman is 
the last in the world to hinder any thing 
like gallantry, and, with an archness 
which shewed she guessed the lady had 
made a conquest, she proceeded to give 
me all the information she possessed on 
the subject. 

_ She said the young lady was the only 
child of the late Comte de Moatville, 
who bad been massacred among tbe oth- 
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er nobility during the French Revolu- 
tion ; that the Comtesse, her mother, 
had fled to England with her daughter, ; 
without ‘any other attendants than an 
Abbé, who had been patronized by the 
late Comte, and was much devoted to 
the family. On their arrival in this 
country, they were completely destitute, 
but that the Abbé, who was a very 
learned man, had gained a genteel living 
by teaching languages, and that the 
Comtesse, who excelled in paiuting, add- 
ed to their support by the exercise of that 
art; they lived very comfortably until 
about a month since ; when the Com- 
tesse, whose health had been gradually 
declining, and who had bewailed con- 
tinually the fate of her husband, died. 
The Abbé, on the death of his patron- 
ess, had fallen sick, and was now dan- 
gerously ill; and if he should die, the 
poor young lady would be left destitute 
of friends—their income, she said, was 
now chiefly the produce of the young 
iady’s exertions, who had been taught 
to paint by her mother—** But, Mon- 
sieur,” she added, “ this affords a scan- 
ty subsistence which is the more straiten- 
ed to procure medical assistance for the 
poor old man, whom the young lady at- 
tends on with almost filial affection.” 

This account raised greatly my curi- 
osity : and promising the communicative 
woman that I would call again, I retired 
home, and passed the night in dreaming 
of the lovely French lady, who had rais- 
ed an emotion in my breast to which I 
had before been a stranger. 

To be continued, 








THE DRAMA. 


From the Literary Gazette, February 1818. 


COVENT GARDEN. February 14, 1818. 
"AZLO. 
THE new tragedy continuesto be acted, and 
with some improvements on the original 
representation, which remove several of our 
rounds of intended criticism. There is still, 
owever, scope for a few remarks ; and as the 
history of this play’s progress to the stage is 
rather uncommon, we may be excused for ad- 
verting to it, especially as we esteem the pla 
itself to be about the finest tragic poem which 
has been produced on the London stage since 
the beginning of the presentcentury. Theau- 
thor in an attempt to revive, as he says, but we 
know not why, ** our old national drama with 
eater Seplicity of piot,” preferred in the 
rst instance the less perilous ordeal of the 
press to the ostracism of stage representation. 


Fazio was accordingly published by Mr. Mur- 
ray, and has now reacheda third edition, hav- 
ing gone through two from its poetical merits 
before it was adopted for acting at Covent 
Garden. 

The objections we would make to this dra- 
ma generally, are, the length ofthe speeches, 
so destructive of tragic interest when combined 
with action, and the want of gradual develope- 
ment in the characters, They seem to rush on 
ruin without adequate inducement; and Fa- 
zio’s fascination with Andabella,and his wife’s 
Ltalian revenge, are alike precipitate, and al- 
most alike irrational, were it not that some 
circumstances of mitigation might be pleaded 
in behalf of the latter. Still there are blem- 
ishes, arising out of the simplicity upon which 
the author chose to mode! himself. The Im- 
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provisatoré Philario, the flatterer Falsetto, 
and the fashion-monger Dandolo( who is struck 
out at Covent Garden,) with their parasite 
itude, too nearly resemble 
the like characters, as Aldabella does Phrynia 
or Timandra, in Timon ; and it is upon the 
the two principal personages alone, that the 
author supports his claim to the applause we 
have bestowed upon his work for originality 


praises and i 


of genius. 


The first defect to which we have alluded, 
namely, the prolixity of the dialogue, was 


that which, in a map the play for repre- 
sentation, was chiefly to be remedied by judi- 
cious curtailment in the most impassioned 
scenes, giving full scope to the poetical beau- 
ties where they did not interfere with the nat- 
ural progress of the fable. This was easy; 
for the plot is so single, that there are uot 
more than two or three places where the ac- 
tion requires to be aecelerated by the re- 
trenchment of dialogue. The chief of these 
is undoubtedly the Trial Scene in Act. IT. 
which was rendered almost agonizing at Bath, 
whereas it is with us comparatively tame and 
unimpressive, from the discoursing of Bianca 
after she had denounced and murdered her 
husband. The same observation applies to 
the first scene in the same act, where she is 
wounded to madness by tie news of Fazio’s 
having spent the night with Aldabelia. Not 
even the charms of Mr. Milman’s verse should 
here have saved it from the pruning knife; yet 
it is so exouisitely tender and natural, we can- 
not help quoting it.--- 

e © «© « © « « «= « Qh, Pazio! 
Oh, Fazio! Isher smile more sweet than mine? 
Or her soui fonder? Fazio, my Lord Fazio, 
Before the face of man, mine own, mine only ; 
Before the face of Heaven Bianea’s Fazio, 
Not Aldabella’s.—Ah ! that I should live 
To question it! Now heneeforth ail our joys, 
Our delicate endearments, ali are poison’d. | 
Aye ! if he speak my name with his fond voice, 
It will be with the same tone that to her 
He murmur’d hers : 1t will be, or ‘twill seem so, 
If he embrace me, twill be with those arms 
In which he foided her : and if he kiss me, 
He’l! pause and think which of the two is sweeter. 


All this, fine as it is, should have been re- 
morselessly expunged, for here is the crisis on 
which the whole depends, and the agent should 
hurry to the act, without moralizing upon it, 
or conjuring up poetical reasonings fora stim- 
ulus. This, however, is retained; and in 
other parts, where the same objection does 
not exist, we have some admirable passages 
struck out. For example, in the last scene, 
where Bianca reaches Aldabella’s in the 
morning, as the Dake and Courtiers are retir- 
ing from av entertainment : 


“Ha! ye’ve been dancing, dancing—so have I: 


But mine was heavy music, slow and solemn— 
A bell, a bell: my thick blood roli’d to it, | 
My heart swung to and fro, a dail deep motion. 


But it would occupy far too much space to 
detail these particular instances, and we will 
rather transgress our limits by copying a few 
of the beauties of Fazio. When Bianca comes 
to entreat the mediation of Aldabella to save 
him, she begins in these pathetic words :-— 
"= = = = = Lady, there is one— 

Fie, fie upon this choking in my throat— 

One thou didst love, Giraidi Fazio ; 

One who loved thee, Giraldi Fazio.— 

Hie’s doom’d to die, to die to-morrow morning ; 
And lo ’tis eve already !~— 

The parting scene in prison is also wonder- 
fally aifecting : : 

Q Arnenevm. Vol. 3. 
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Bianca. - Not yet— 
They shall not kil! thee—by my Yoith they shall not! 


I'll clasp my arms so closely round thy neck 
That the red axe shail hew them off, ere shred 
A hair of thee : I will so mingle with thee, 

That they shall strike at random, and perchance 
Set me free first. 


[The beil sounds, her grasp relaxes, and she 
er, which she does not seem to be 


stands torpid. 
Fazio. (Kissin 
conscious of) 
Farewell, farewell, farewell !— 
She does not feel, sh I 
She does not feel her Fazio’s last, last kiss !— 
One other !—Coid as stone—sweet, sweet as roses. 


Bianca. [Slowly recovering] 





He should not giide away—he is not guilty— 
Ye murder and not execute—Not guilty. 


We could multiply these quotations, but we 
Shall confiie Gurseives to only one other 5 


Fazio’s reproof of an adulatory poet, and 


character of true poetry, in the language of 


genuine inspiration. 

- + + = = Fie, Sir! O fie! ‘tis fulsome. 
Sir, there’s a soil fitfor that rank weed flattery 
To trail its ery and obscene clusters : 
A poet’s soul should bear a richer fruitage— 
The Aconite grew not in Eden. Thou 
‘That thou, with lips tipt with the fire of heaven, 
Th’ excursive eye, that in its earth-wide range 
Drinks in the grandeur and the loveliness, 
That breathes along this high-wrought world of man 
That hast within thee apprehensions strong 
Of all that’s pure, and passionless, and heavenly— 
That thou, a vapid and a mawkish parasite, 
Shouid’st pipe to that witch Fortune’s favourites ! 
*Tis coarse—'tis sick!y—’tis as though the ea , 
Shouid spread his saii-broad wings to flap a dunghill ! 
As though a pale and withering pestilence 
Shouid ride the goiden chariot of the Sun ; 
As one should use the language of the Gods 
To chatter loose and ribbaid brothelry— 


It is curious to remark phrases or words of 
which authors are so fond as to empley them 
out of all fair proportion: in sooth is, we ob- 
serve, Mr. Milman’s favourite. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, March 1818. 


The scene of this tragedy is laid in Florence, 
where Fazio is empleying himself in the vain 
edeavour to discover the secretof transmuting 
meaner metals into gold. While thus engag- 
ed, Bartolo, (Blanchard) an aged miser, hav- 
ing been stabbed in the street, takes refuge in 
Fazio’s house and there expires, The old 
man having no relatives, Fazie determines to 
make himself his heir, and burying the corpse 
in his garden, proceeds to Bartolo’s house, 
which he rifles of his immense wealf#. He 
circulates a report that he has at length found 
out the secret of which he has been so long in 
search, and quits his obscurity. His newly 
acquired riches aljure around hum the summer 
flies of fortune, and among the rest the Mar- 
chesa Aldabella, (Mrs. Faucit) a dissolute 
woman of quality, whom he had loved before 


- his marriage with Bianca, (Miss O'Neil) bat 


who then treated him with coolness and con- 
tempt. She now endeavours to rekindle his 
affection by feigning a violert passion fot 
him: she succeeds---and notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of his wife and his own promis- 
es, he yields to the arts of the fair seducer. 
Bianca left to herself through the night, gead- 
ed almost to madness by the infidelity of Pas 
zio, hurries to the Council met to deliberate 
upon the sudden disappeararce of Bartolo, 
directs them where the body may be found, 
declares that it was placed there by her hus- 
band, and that the officers may at that mo- 
ment apprehend? him in the house of the Mar- 
chesa Aldabella. The accuracy of these state- 
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ments being verified, F'azio is sentenced to die 
as the presumed murderer of Bartolo. Awa- 
kened from her delirium of passion by a sense 
of its fatal results, Bianca entreats the new 
friends of her husband, and even her hated 
rival to intercede for him with the Council, 
but adversity has already changed their senti- 
ments and Fazio is executed. Bianca rushes 
to the palace of the Marchesa, where the 
Duke and his friends are feasting, convinces 
him of her husband’s innocence and the crim- 
inality of Aldabella, who is doomed to a con- 
vent. Heart-broken with her sorrow, Bianca 


On Epitaphs. 
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then commends her children to the State and 
expires. 

rom this outline it will be seen that the 
story which Mr. Milman has selected for the . 
display of his dramatic powers, though not — 
branching out into many incidents is more 
than usually interesting. With this noble 
simplicity of plot, it combines characters 
strongly drawn, and acting from beginning to 
end with perfect consistency, pure and natur- 
al imagery, and chaste, elegant and animated 
diction, abounding in poetic beauties of the 
highest order. 








EPITAPHS. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 


SIR, 
FAAvING seen in two of your pre- 

ceding Numbers some remarks on 
Epitaphs, I am induced to send you the 
following observations on a similar sub- 
ject. 

Into whatever place I go, my first and 
dearest pleasure is to stray through its 
churchyard. The solemn and hallow- 
ing reflections which such a spot cannot 
fail to excite ;—the high truths that 
spring from every stone ;—the commun- 
ion one holds, as it were, with the grave ; 
——and the approximation our sou] more 
especially feels to its God, when, spurn- 
ing the shackies of its tenement of clay, 
it seems to mingle with its own eternity, 
—are enjoyments of no common stamp. 
But, independent of these sublimest 
feelings of our nature, a church-yard pre- 
sents a scene of a most attractive kind. 
{ts motley group of inhabitants—the un- 
lettered effusions of the lowly survivors 
—the rude efforts of the rustic Muse— 
and ‘the transient sparks of lingering van- 
ity, all combine to excite the blended 
sensations of regret and chastened mirth. 

We can indeed scarcely refrain from 
shedding the tear of mortality at the re- 
collection of the undistinguished and 
undistinguishing group before our eyes. 
The aged veteran in the contests of life, 
now gathered to his fathers, like a shock 
of corn in its full ripeness, and smiling, 
as it were,in the tranquiility of the tomb ; 
—the little infant, 

“ strangled in life’s porch ;” 


and the blooming maiden, 


Whose lovely unappropriated sweets 
Smiled like yon knot of cowslips on the cliff, 
Net to be come at by the willing hand,” 


here sleep side by side, and commingle 
with their kindred dust. The sigh of 


Sorrow has ceased to swell, and the 
pulse of Hope to beat ;—the tear of 
Misery has become a gem in Heaven’s 
diadem of glory ; and the strain of In- 
nocence here still hymns its carols to the 
harps of Mercy and of Peace. 

But these melancholy yet mildly-plea- 
sing feelings, will give place to smiles 
upon reading the various mementos of 
mortality. The little family details of 
sickness,—the good man’s lengthened 
suffering,—the fruitless draughts of phy- 
sic,*—his friendly and consoling advice 
to every passer-by, of 


“ Weep not for me, I am not dead, 
I’m but undress’d, and gone to bed ;"t 


the fantastic figures of little cherubs 
pointing to their holy tents,—the grim 
representation of a Death’s head repos- 
ing in sullen scowl on two cross-bones, 
—or the grotesque sculpture of the hon- 
est man’s flight to heaven in the shape 
of a plump-cheeked-puffing angel,—pre- 
sent an assemblage of relievos and ideas 
s0 irresistibly ludicrous, that we half for- 
get the place where they are, and are 
tempted to deem them the offspring and 
invention of some comick satire. Let 
them, however, have their merit ; they 
come ‘“ warm from the heart,” and are 
at the same time totally free from those 
indelicate and disgusting figures which, 
in * olden time,” and, to the disgrace of 
our good forefathers, used to contami- 
nate the walls and every corner of our 
churches, and which took their rise from 
the malevolent spirit of opposition of the 


—— 





* “ Physic did me no good,”——-part of an Epitaph in 
Minchin-Hampton Churchyard, Gioucestershire, 


+ Ihave read the above lines in some churchyard 
in Cumberland, though I forget the name of the vil- 
lage. 
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secular clergy to the friars of former 
days. 

We are enabled to trace the antiquity 
of Epitaphs to an early date. Many 
instances of Epitaphs, in prose and verse, 
may be collected from the old Greek 
poets and historians, who yet were but 
children to the Chaldeans and Egyptians. 
But the oldest precedent of Epitaphs 
must be that recorded in the oldest his- 
tory, viz. the Old Testament, 1 Sam. vi. 
16, where it is recorded, that the great 
stone erected as a memorial unto Abel, 
by his father Adam, remained unto that 
day in being, and its name was called 
the “ Stone of Abel ;” and its elegy 
was, “ Here was shed the blood of 
righteous Abel,” as it is also called 4000 
years after, Matt. xxiii. 35 ;—and this 
is the original of monumental memorials 
and elegies.§ But my present limits 
will not allow me to pursue this se- 
ductive inquiry further. 


Epitaph from the Greek. 

Pillars of death! carv’d syrens’ tearful urns! 

In whose sad keeping my poor dust is laid, 
To him that near my tomb his footsteps turns, 

Stranger or Greek, bid hail! and say, a maid 
Rests in her bloom below ; her Sire the name 

Of Myrtis gave ; her birth and lineage high : 
And say her bosom friend Erinna came, 

And on the marble graved her elegy. 


From the Modern Greek. 
On a Tomb in the Island of Zante. 


The Maid who in this grave is sleeping, 

Has left her young companions weeping ; 
And thoughts of her have plunged in sadness 
Hearts to whom they once gave gladness! 
Lovely in form—in mind exceellin 

A spirit pure in heavenly dwelling. 

She died—and we again shall nevef 

See one like her—now lost for ever ! 


From the Welsh. 


Che grave of a beautiful warrior, by whose hand 
Feil many a combatant, 
Ere he became silent. 
Beneath this stone, 
Llachan, the son of Ruhn, 
Is in the vale of Cain. 


From the same. 


To whom belongs the square grave 
With the four stately fe at its corners? 
It is the tomb of Madoc—The Fierce K night. 


_ 


¢ Vide Walpoliana, p. 5. 
§ Vide Athenian Oracle, 
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From the same. 
whose grave is on this cliff, 
Wiis band was the foe of many 
His name shall sleep in peace. 
Mercy be to him ! 
From the French. 
On a Tomb-stone in Auvergne. 


Maria was the only child of her mother, 
= Ane she was FS enw 

Maria sleeps in grave— 

And the aioe has now no child. 


Inscription on a Stone in the English Bury- 
ing-ground at Bourdeauzx. 


There was asweet and nameless gract, 
That wander’d o’er her pape beaneg : 

And from her pensive eye of blue, 

Was magic in the ce which flew. 

Her hair of soft and gloomy shade, 

In rich luxuriance curling stray’d ; 

But when she , or when she sung, mn 
Enchantment on her accents hung. 
Where is she now }—where all must be— 
Sunk in the grave’s obscurity. 

Yet never—never siumber’d there — 

A mind more pure—a form more fair ! 


In a Church-yard in Northumberland. 


The world has long since wearied me, 
And now, my appointed task is done, 
Parting it without enmity, 
I'll take my staff, and journey on. 
On a Tomb-stone in an Irish Country 
Church-yard. 


A little Spirit slumbers here, 

Who to one heart was very dear. 

Oh! he was more than life or light, 

Its thought by day—its dream by night ! 
The chill winds eame—the young flower faded, 
And died ;—the grave its sweetness shaded, 
Fair Boy! thou should’st have wept for me, 
Nor I have had to mourn o’er thee : 

Yet not long shall this sorrowing be.— 
Those roses I have planted round, 

To deck thy dear sad sacred ground, 

When sprin les next those roses wave, 
They'll blus upon thy mother’s grave. 


Epitaph on Himself, 
BY THE CHEVALIER BOUFFLERS. 


Ci git un Chevalier, qui sans cesse courut, 
Qui, sur les grands chemins naquit, veeut, mourut. 
Pour prouver ce qu ‘a dit le sage, 
Que notre vie est un voyage. 

TRANSLAPION. 
Here slumbers one, who rest till now ne’er tried ; 
Born on the great road—there he lived and died, 
More to _— the wisdom of the sage, 
Who said that life was but a pilgrimage. 


From the French, in the Burying-ground of 
Mont- Louis, in Paris. 
Mother—sweet Mother, thou canst never know 
That yearly thus I deck thy mossy bed 
With the first roses of the Spring that biow, 
And tears of fond affection shed. 
Mother—sweet Mother, tho’ I knew thee not, 
T feel that one I eet ner my tm 
And tho’ this grave by others is forgo 
To a it shail thro’ life be dear—most dear. 
(To be continued.) 
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VARIETIES. 


From the Literary Gazette, March 1818, 
A GERMAN TOURIST. 


AN amusing book has lately been 
published in Germany, under the 
title of “ A Journey to London and 
Paris, by M. Bretschneider.” It was 
performed before the French Revolution, 


or at the very commencement of it. 
The author has been dead some years, 
and the work is now published from his 
MSS by M. von Gockingk, We quote 
afew anecdotes, from which the credi- 
bility of the writer and the credulity of 
the editor, may, in many instances, be 
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appreciated. "The former seems to be 
the Sir John Carr of German tourists. 

** In London, Bretschneider once diu- 
ed at the Cannon Tavern, where eight 
different dishes were given for one shil- 
ling. He met with two Italians in tie- 
wigs, who came only every other day, 
and for their shilling ate enough to serve 

them for two days, He saw the same 
thing in Coblentz, in 1791, where many 
of the principal emigrants dined only 
every other day at the Three Crowns, 
but then eat enormously. 

“Once he was walking with a friend 
in the streets of London, when they saw 
a beggar sitting before a house-door, 
who had spread out a table for his din- 

 Merin the open air. Upon aclean table- 
cloth stood reast veal, cauliflower, pud- 
ding, anda pot of porter. A well-dres- 
sed boy waited on the beggar, and 
Bretschneider’s friend gave him a shil- 
ling. Bretschneider expressed his sur- 
prise ; but his friend answered, “ T give 
it to this man because he is not a hypo- 
crite: he hath but one foot, therefore 
he deserves alms ; if that brings him in 
so much that he can live comfortably, so 
much the better.” (The name of this 
worthy Englishman was Fish.) 

“ Bretschneider became acquainted 
with a Jew named Frankel, who being 
once at Prague, had much money, and 
a great quantity of jewels with him. 
Another common Jew wanted to rob 
him ; and while Frankel accompanied 
somebody to the head of the stairs, he 
slipped in, and hid himself in a ward- 
robe, to watch till Frankil went out. 
By chance another rich Jew from 
Frankfort called on. Frankel, and related 
to him a droll story, in which he mimick- 
ed the voices of several well known Jews 
in so comical a manner, that the thief 
in the cupboard could not refrain from 
Jaughing aloud, and by this means was 
discovered, 

“‘ In 1804, Bretschneider wrote a book 
against Buonaparte, which he called 
« Theodore.” M. Degen, a great book- 
seller at Vienna, had received 500 co- 
of this work ; but the French am- 


assador remonstrated, and demanded- 


that Degen should be obliged to return 
these 500 copies to the original publish- 
er. The Ambassador was requested to 
consider, whether, by sending the book 
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back, it would not become still more gen- 
erally known ; upon which he himself 
bought these 500 copies for 1500 francs. 

The following expression of Bretsch- 
neider is characteristic. ‘ Give me a 
man who is my worst enemy ; let him 
be even a little malicious, provided he 
has a good head ; understanding soon 
amalgamates, and a true judge of the 
human heart soon finds me as I am, and 
ceases to hate me. If I say this out of 
pride, I owe it to experience.” 

sili 
A LIGHT PORT, 
(An imitation of an ancient writer,) 


Is one whose fancy is ever on the 
wing, and like the butterfly, or other in- 
sects less nice in their choice, flutters 
over and touches every object that 
comes in his way. He is no man fora 
cloudy day, nor in the sun are his 
flights too high ; depth is equally out 
of his way ; he is very soon aware of 
his danger, and shrinks like the timid 
bather from the power of the stream. 

His Poetry is a hop, step, and a jump: 
his feathery lightness preserves him from 
the blows of the critics, as a straw float- 
ing in the air could not be hurt bya 
cannon-ball. A showy binding and a 
small compass, finds him a place on the 
shelves of the ladies, and with the toilet 
gear comes in for a share of their atten- 
tion. 

Could his brain-fancies become visi- 
ble, they would resemble a milliner’s 
shop, where artificial flowers, gauze, and 
ribbons. made up the amount. His gilt 
binding may for a time preserve him 
from an elevation he never meant to 
reach, but if not kept down by the gros- 
ser articles of cheese and butter, may at 
last find his station in the tail of a kite, 


I 
From the Panorama, Feb. 1818, 


A STURDY AUTHOR. 

A poor but sturdy author once pre- 
sented a book to James the Second, in 
the great chamber at Whitehall, as he 
passed from the chapel, but omitted the 
usual ceremony of kneeling to the King. 
The Duke of Richmond, who was in 
attendance, said, “ Sir, where did you 
learn the manners not to kneel ?” ‘The 
author replied, “ If it please your Grace, 
I do give now ; but when I come to 
beg any thing, then will I kneel.” 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, March 1818, | She breathed him in a blushing minutes 


When Passion’s pulse stray’d wild and high ; 
UNPUBLISHED STANZAS, Aad Love, and all that live within it 


BY Lorp Byron. Were warm, and wishing to be nigh. 


[The following exquisite stanzas were addressed by She mix’d her magic in his slambers, 


Lord B to his Lad fe . : And waved her hand around his dream ; 
Se lim aie. < peapeemimaang: And gave to Love his infant numbers,--- 


wee) TO. 188 The boy soon learn’d the darling theme. 
: es They came to his ear, like those sounds of 
fb highn's isa mystic thread of life merry morn, 
So dearly wreathed with mine alone, That break upon the sleeper, when the day- 
That Destiny’s relentless knife star draweth near ; 
Atonce must sever both or none. Like = blast that gL the hill, like the 
’ -hom that wakes the horn, 
There is a form, on which these eyes When the hunter on his heath-couch is 


Have often gazed with fond detight ; 


By day that form their joy supplies, dreaming of the deer. 


And dreams restore it through the night. They waked him to life, love, sunshine, and” 


song 5 


There is a voice, whose tones inspire They scatter’d his path with the fairest of 
Such thrills of rapture in my breast ; flowers ; 

I would not hear a seraph choir, But flowers and sunshine can never live long, 
Unless that voice could joia the rest ! The brighter they beam, the sooner it lours. 

There is a face whose blushes tell For winter soon came, with its terrible form, 
Affection’s tale upon the cheek 3; And flung all his flow’rets and his hopes to 

But pallid at one fond farewell, the wind; 


Proclaims more love than words can speak. And left him to wail in the pitiless storm, 
And left him to weep in the bower they had 


There is a lip, which mine hath prest, Sorina 


And none had ever prest before ; 


It vow'd to make me sweetly blest, He bow’d to the blast: he was weary and 
And mine---mine only, prest it more ! worn ; 
: The fairy-form’d hope that had danced with 
There isa bosom---all my own--- its beam, 
Hath pillow’d oft this aching head ; Soon perish’d and pined in the mists of the 
A mouth---wiich smiles on me alone ; morn, 
An eye---whose tears with mine are shed. And shew’d him that life, love, and all were 
There are two hearts, whose movements thrill «dream! : : 
In unison so closely sweet ; Like the star in the storm, like the bow in the 
That, pulse to pulse, responsive still, sky, 
They both must heave or cease to beat. Its li ooo d to Heaven, its flashes were 
There are two souls, whose equal flow It was dim, but the tear only brighten’d his 
In gentle streams so calmly run--- eye : 
That when they part---they part !---ah, no ! It was bright, but the smile only welcomed 
They cannot part---those souls are one ! the meeting. 4s 
—=— Bonny Doon, roll thy waters, and green be 
i thy braes, 
Vrom the Literary Panorama, February 3628, Lovely Ayr, kiss the willows that weep o’er 
thy wave ; 
LINES, ON, BURNS. Though old hangs the harp that first gave thee 
A Traveller, who lately visited Ayrshire, in Scotland its lays 


Though the Bard that first bless’d thee now 
sleeps in the grave. 
I 


observes, that (among others of its attractions) in the 
cottage in which Burns, the Poet, was born, two 
miles from Ayr, and near the banks of the Doon, 
are the following lines written with a pencil,onthe ANACREONTIC----TO THE ROSE. 


wall of the room, is which it is known he was first From the New Monthly Magazine. 


b ht to ligh 
rought to light. LOWER of Love, sweet Rose, thy hues 


? WAS here he lived, and loved, and sung, K Were better pearl’d by Bacchus’ dews ; 
Whom fortune, faté, and friends could Sweet thy blossoms kiss my brow, 


scern : 3 Then {ll smile on Bacchusnow. 
Around these walls his harp once hang, Flower of Love, the gem of spring, 
Beneath this roof the Bard was born. Angels wear thee on their wing 
Nature his nurse, fond, fresh and fair, — — - —— agar ya oe : 





Smiled on the babe, and blessed him sleep — by Young with whom he play’é 
ing ; ee : "d. 
But oft hy fits and starts would stagey Boris Frais were arate 


Aud oft that smile would turn to Weeping. “Angels wear thee on their wing. 
$e 
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118 
Bloom, Rose, on my brow and lyre, 
Deck me in the Loves’ attire, 
Then UH court the holy sire ; 
Fiinging garlands on his altar, 
Low I'll kneel, and sighing falser : 
Flower of Love, the gem of spring, 
Angels wear thee on their wing ! 
Dec. 1817. JUVENIS. 


—— -. 


From the Lady’s Magazine, 
STANZAS ON THE SPRING. 


GG now yon sunbeams glancing 
Gild the fair and fragrant earth, 

While the blooming Spring advancing, 
Pours her blushing treasures forth. 


Soon a brighter tint disclosing, 
Shall the woods revive again, 
And beneath their shade reposing, 

Fancy sing her syren strain. 


In the violet’s modest sweetness, 
In the young expanding leaf, 

In each flow’ret’s op’ning brightness, 
Breathes a charm to sootlie my grief ;--- 


In the rippling rill’s soft murmurs, 
Sparkling in the bright, pure ray, 
In the song of waken’d warblers, 
Hymning sweet the rising day ;--- 
In yon calm and cloudless azure, 
Stretching o’er each varied scene, 
Where the eye may range at pleasure, 
Hills of blue, and vales of green ;--- 


Still in all, and still untiring, 
Finds the heart its wonted joy, 
Sweet and sacred thoughts inspiring, 
Dear delights which ne’er can cloy. 


Tis the Spring---can Nature’s gladness, 
All her balm, and all her bloom, 
Fail to cheer thy bosom’s sadness, 
Fail to chase thy spirit’s gloom ? 
No! still let the future brighten; 
Like yon orb, Hope yet may shine, 
And her beams thy soul enlighten 
With a radiance more divine. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
TO GROSPHUS.§ 


Fw ease the sailor prays aloud, 
When louring storms begin to shroud 
The sky, and mur y thunder-cloud 
Is o’er the welkin roll’d ; 
For ease the furious Thracian fought, 
Ease by the Persian bowman songht, 
Ease---which nor purple robes have bought ; 
Nor gems, nor stores of gold. 


Not wealth can stifle guilt’s reproof, 

Nor lictor’s * power can oath aloof 

The cares that haunt the gilded roof, 
The tumu!ts of the mind. 

Well ’tis with him, whose frugal board 

With his paternal fare is stor’d ; 

Him ne’er disturbs the miser’s hoard, 
Nor fear ** that skulks behind.” 


Why, why should short-liv’d mortals toil ? 
Why change their own dear native soil? 
Who, exil’d, conscious guilt can foil, 

Or wipe away the stain ? 





§ Translation from Horace, Ode XVI. Book Il, Ad 
Grosphum, familiarem suuin. 

* The office of the lictor, who was always attend- 
ant on the Consul, was to keep the mob aloof: hence 
the metaphor. 
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Care, fleeter than the mouftain-hind, 
And swifter than the eastern wind, 
The galley climbs, and sits behind 

The warrior horseman’s train. 


The soul, with present gladness fraught, 

Of distant ills disdains the thought, 

And tempers grief with smiles ; fer nought 
Is blest in every way : 

The shaft of death Achilles strook : 

Old age Tithonus overtook ; 

And Fate on thee + may frowning look, 
With me perhaps be gay. 


A hundred herds in pasture mead, 
Of fairest kine the choicest breed 
Are thine, and neighing chariot steed, 
And robes of Tyrian hae: 
To me these little fields ¢ belong, 
To me the gift of lyric song, 
(While stretch’d the plantain shades among) 
I spurn the rabble crew. 
Oct. \4th, 1817. 


+ Grosphus, to whom the Ode is written. 
¢ The poect’s Sabine farm. 





From the Literary Gazette, Jan, 1818, 
THE LATE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 


ON SEEING HER BUST IN THE KING'S CHAMBER 
in 1812. 


( From the German of Brenner. ) 


HOU’ RT gone from us---to weep no more; 
Thy day of grief---ef glory’so’er. 

In Fortune’s last extremity, 

Princess, "twas well for thee to die. 

Death calms the wretched---frees the slave--- 

Can insult reach thee in the grave? 

On! for the hour afreeman’s st« el 

Shall teach thy Tyrant’s heart to feel! 

Oh! for the hour he lies as low, 


’ Curs’d déep---not bless’d, as angel, thou! 


I saw thee---never left my eye 

Thy first proud glance of majesty ; 
Proud, yet most sweet, a starting tear 
Told tat a woman’s heart was there. 
Thy cheek is still before ine---pale 
As the last leaf on Autumn’s gale ; 
Then, sudden lit with burning tinge, 
As o’er it, from the eyes’ dark fringe, 
Came drop by drop the tears of pain, 
At some new galling of thy chain; 
Some sullen, slighting courtesy 

Of him who could not honour thee. 
Fiend ofthe earth--- Napoleon ! 
What could’st thou ef such hearts have known! 


Yet was there one whe felt---who feels 
The wound Time widens, but not heals ; 
Pierced to the soul with every sting 
That Fate could point against a King, 
The Man had one more misery 

To meet---and met it losing thee ! 

Image of beauty---breathing stone, 

Here shrined so lovely and so lone! 
Comes he not here from broken sleep, 
To weep as hearts alone can weep? 

Thy spell is on me too---my eye 

Is caught, fix’d, fill’d, unconscious why: 
’Tis not thy soft yet stately brow, 
Sweet, stooping eyelid, hair’s rich flow ; 
’Tis woe’s deep grace that seems to wind 
O’erall---the relique of thy mind. 

What tears have flow’d o’er many a tale 
Of gentler woe in life’s low vale! 

And to this end the mighty come--- 

To anguish, exile, and the tomb! 

But the dark heart that seat thee there, 
If there’s revenge in earth, we swear 
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Shall drop with blood for every tear; 
For that, from Empire, mankind, driven, 
As sure as there’s a Power in Heaven, 
That crime’s pot made to be forgiven ! 

Jan. 1818. TRIssINO. 


— 


From the Literary Gazette, February 1818. 


SKETCH 


From a Painting of a beautiful Child sorrowing 
over her dead Bird. 


“fb IS her first grief, the bird is dead ! 
How many a mournful word was said! 
How many a tear was o’er it shed! _ 


The anguish of the shock has past, 
Yet Memory’s thoughis these eyes o’ercast ; 
As like the violet gemm’d with dew, 
Glitters thro’ tears their lovely blue. 


’Tis her first grief !--motionless there 
Is stretch’d the fondling of her care. 
No longer may she hear his voice, 
No longer in its sports rejoice ; 
And scarcely dare she lift her eyes 
To where the lifeless treasure lies. 
But yesterday who could foresee 
That such a change as this might be, 
That she should call and he not hear, 
That bird who knew and lov’d her dear; 
Who, when her finger touch’d his cage, 
*Gainst it a mimic war would wage; 
Who peck’d the sweatmeat from her hand, 
And on her ringlets took his stand. 
All as these recollections rise, 
Again does sorrow drown the eyes, 

e little bosom swells with sighs. 

“* Another bird !”---No never, never ! 
Empty shall lie that cage for ever. 


Tis her first grief !---and it will fade 

Or ere tie next sun sinks in shade. 

Ah! happy age, when smile and tear 

Alternate in the eyes appear; 

When sleep can every care remove, 

And morn — wake to hope and love. 

But childhood flies like spring-time’s hour, 

And deepening shadows o’er youth lour, 

Even thou, fair girl, must one day know 

Of life the painfulness and woe ; 

The sadness that sleep cannot cure, 

Griefs that througb nights and days endures 

Those natural pangs to mortals given, 

To wean us from this earth, and lead our 
thoughts to Heav’n. ISABEL. 





From the London Literary Gazette. 
A PORTRAIT. 


Dove m’ inoltro 2? Jostesso 4 
Del nero tradimento, e de’ miei torti 
Testimonio saro ? 


IS name---and whence---that, none may 
know--- 

But, as he wanders by, 
Mark well his stern wal haggard brow, 

And note his vary:ng, dark-black eye ; 
It tells of feelings strong---intense--- 
And stamps the soul’s intelligence : 

No more the crowd desery ;--- 
For woe her keenest arrow -ent, 
And scarred each nobie lineament. 


Tho’ in that high, cold, searching glance, 
The vulgar noug':t espy,--- 
Yet souls congenial, there, perchance 
ae! we — wate | its trance, 
nd feign’d, self-scorning levity--- 
Aud deep within that troubled boca, 
The workings of alovereprest. 


Riis fairest, fondest hopes did fail, 
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Thus far may T unfold his tale--- . 
That in life’s earlier day . 
His friends pass’d one by one away.--- 

Thus, rudely on life’s ocean thrown, 

He found--- he felt himself alone, 

To thrive---or todecay--- 
No heart return’d one answering sigh--~ 
None soothed his deep calamity. 


He sought the midnight wood---he stray’d 
The still and haunted stream along,--- 

He watch’d the evening glories fade 
The distant, shadowy hills among :--- 

He sought the busier haunts of men, 

And tried the maddening bow! again--- 
The jest---the jovial song.--- 

Tow’rds some fond heart be sigh’d to press--- 


He sought---and found a wilderness.--- 
a 
From the Literary Gazette, Jan, 1818. . 
. BALLAD. 


we Minstrel came from beyond the sea, 
And weary with his toil was he ; 

But wearied more, than in one long year 

No news of his lady he could hear. 


By land and sea he wander’d far, 
With hope alone for a guiding star; 
Yet had he been so tempest tost 
That oft the guiding star was lost. 


Safe from the land, safe from the main, 
Again he has reached his native Spain; 
And he feels of its sun the blessed glow, 
And inhales new life, as its breezes blow. 


Yet he will not stop, ner he will not stay, 
But onward goes, by night and by day $ 

Till at length he has reach’d that fateful spet, 
Ne’er from the parting hour forgot. 


There---and he dare no farther go, 

To seek what he dies, yet dreads, to know; 
And he lingers till the moonlight hour, 
When that lady lov’d to sing in her bower. 


Oh! will this dazzling sun ne’er fade, 
This sky ne’er soften into shade ; 
Lenger than all that came before, 

Will never this joyless day be o’er ! 
Faded, at last the sun’s red ray 
Softened the sky to cloudless grey ; 
The longest noon must have its night,--- 
And o’er the bower the moon rose bright, 
Roses are wavering in its beam, 

As thro’ their foliage zephyrs stream ; 
Perfames are floating on the air, 

But no sweet song is singing there. 


He listens---listens---but io vain, 


From that low bewer there breathes no strain: 


‘* Yet may she come”---for Hope will stay 
Even till her last star fades away. 


** Yet may she come”---no more---no more,-~- 
The dreamings of thy heart be o’er: 

Who sluinbers the long sleep of rest 

Is dull to the voice she once lov’d best. 


A ray within the green bower shone, 

It danced upon a funeral stone ; ‘ 

There sculptured was a well-known pame, 
The name most dear---the same---the same ! 


That night, and o’er lost hope he mourn’d ; 

But ere again the hour return’d 

Had parted from his native shore 

An exile---to return no more. 

Yet, as he left that bower of woe, 

That all of his constancy might know, 

A ringlet of hair on that grave he bound, 

A chain of gold round that pil‘ar he Saag 
Isapet D. 
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LONDON 


HE new Comic Opera announced at Co- 

vent Garden, from the pen of T. Dibdin, 
is founded on Madame de Genlis’ interesting 
Story of ZumA, ou la decouverte de Quinquina, 
[which our readers will find translated in Nes. 
47 and 18 of the Atheneum.] It was ad- 
mired 2s anarrative, and seems to be well cal- 
culated for dramatic effect. The discovery of 
the Jesuits bark is, however, a curious inci- 
dent on which to construct a full piece, and it 
is not improbable that 2 subject so full of pun- 
provoking will elicit more critical wit than 
the public is accustomed to, or than the au- 
thor may like. 

The most original, and also the most inte- 
resting and elegant, publication of the month, 
is Captary Bast Hary’s Account of a Voy- 
age of Discovery to ihe West Coast of Corea, and 
the Great Loo-Choo Island. This is the first 
published account of the groupes of islands in 
the Yellow Sea, west of Corea ; of which the 
beok contains many entertaining particulars. 

The unfinished state of Mr. Gopwin’s gloomy 
History of Mandeville, has led some ingenious 
writer to compose a sequel in a fourth volume, 
which concludes with the comico-tragical in- 
cident of Mandeville and Clifford running each 
ether through the body, and expiring on the 
grave of Henrietta, Mr. Godwin’s style is 
poorly imitated; but his gloomy tone of feel- 
ang iss well caricatured. 

** The Revolt of Islam, a Poemin 12 cantos, 
éy Percy Bysscue Suey,” proves that the 
age of simpiicity has returned again; but.we 
fear that the experiment, or affectation, of an 
almost total neglect of harmonious modulation 
and poetic quantity is carried to a very blame- 
able excess. The following stanzas will con- 
vey some idea of the author’s style. 

There isa le, mighty in its youth 

A und Deed thdeetens oftae'west, 

Where, though with rudest rites, Freedom and Truth 
Are worshipped ; from a glorious mother’s breast, 
Who, since Athens fell, among the rest, 

Sate like the Queen of Nations, but in woe, 

By inbred monsters outraged and oppressed, 

Turns to her chainiess child for succour now, 

It draws the milk of Power in Wisdom’s fullest flow, 


That land is like an eagle, whose youn gaze 
Feeds on the noontide beam, whose golden plume 
Floats moveless on the storm, and in the biaze 

Of sun-rise gleams, when earth is wrapt in gloom ; 

An epitaph of poy for the tomb 

Of murdered » may thy fame be made, 

Great = as the sands shalt thou become ;_ 

Thy growth is swift as morn, when night must fade ; 
The imultitudinons earth shall sleep beneath thy shade. 


It is announced that Dr. Rees’ New Cyclo- 
pedia will be completed within the present 

ear. 

Early in March will be published, the first 
volume of a complete translation of Ovid’s E- 

istles; by Epwarp D. Baynes, esq. A faith- 
ul version of these elegant and impassioned 
Epistles bas long been a desideratum in the li- 
terary world. 

A Poem, in two parts, entitled, Harvest, il- 
lustrated by an engraving, to which will be ad- 
ded a few other poetical pieces, by CHar- 
LOTTE CAROLINE Ricnuarpson, will be pub- 
lished in March. 

Antonia, a tale, with other poems, will 
shortly be published, chie@y written in Malta 
daring the interesting period of the Plagne in 
that island. To singularity of circumstance 
and character, the work will, it is said, add 
variety of cemposition. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Miss Croxer’s Novel, intitled ** the Ques- 
tion,---Who is Anna?” is in the press, and 
will very soon appear. 

Shortly will appear, a new poem, entitled, - 
the Recluse of the Pyrennees. 

Next month will be published, Narrative of 
a Voyage to Newfoundland, and the coast of 
Labrador, illustrated with a map and engrav- 
ings, by Lieut. Epwarp Cuapre tt, R. N. 

KorTzEBvE, the celebrated dramatic writer, 
has just published a collection of Tales ad- 
dressed to his Sons in the manner of those ad- 
dressed by M. Boumry to his Daughter. 
They will soon be published both in French 
and English. 

Mr. Taomas Bown ter is preparing an edi- 
tion of all Shakspeare’s Plays, with the omis- 
sion of such expressions as are not proper to 
be read aloud ina famity. 

The heirs of M. Bertrand, a Protestant mi- 
nister at Berne, have discovered, among the 
papers of that clergyman, a great number of 
unpublished letters of Voltaire, mest of which 
are in his own hand-writing, and all of which 
bear his signature. It is said that they are 
to be forthwith published at Paris. The poli- 
tics, morals, and religion of Voltaire are near- 
ly buried, we hope, by this time, under the 
ruins which they have occasioned: but the 
lovers of mere amusement may have their curi- 
osity well repaid by any genuine fragments 
of that extraerdinary tho’ unprincipled writer. 

NEW NOVELS. 

Correetion, a Novel; by a Lady, Author of 
Geography,le Boquet, Elegant Repasitory,&e. 

Unknown of the Pyrennees, a Tale ; 12mo., 

Delusion ; in 2 vols. 10s, 6d. 

Bride and no Wife, a Novel. By Mrs. 
Mosse. 4 vols. 

Submission exemplified ; or, The Amiable 
Stranger, a Narrative, 6s. 

Secrets in every Mansion; or, the Surgeon’s 
Memorandum Book. By Aun of Swansea, 5 
vols. Ll, 7s. 6d. 

AFRICAN TRAVELLERS. 

Accounts recently received from Cairo, 
state that M. Louis Burkhard, youngest sou 
of Colonel Gedeore Burkhard, died there of a 
dysentery, under his assumed name of Sheik- 
brahim. M. Louis Burkhard some years ago 
visited England, when his ardent and enter- 
pring disposition, joined to a strong desire 
or attaining knowledge, induced him to offer 
his services to the English Society for Pro- 
moting Discoveries in the interior of Africa. 
Having learned. the languages, and collected 
all the information necessary for such a jour- 
ney, he proceeded to Cairo in order to joip 
the caravan which travels every year from 
Tombuctoo, and to penetrate into that coun- 
try which has hitherto been tmaccessible to 
Europeans. But the agitations which arose in 
that part of the world retarded the arrival of 
the caravan for the space of ayear. With 
the help of his Mussulman dress and his per- 
fect knowledge of the Arabic and Turkish 
languages, M. Burkhard made various new 
and important discoveries, an account of 
which will probably be published by the En- 
= society. At —_ the caravan, which 

ad been so long so impatiently looked 
for, arrived ; but before M. Burkhard could 
make the nec gements for bis de- 
parture, he was attacked with the disorder 


which proved the cause of his.death. 


i 


